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From the publisher 


The Mongolian Horde was merely the Russian army 


According to the official version of history, Russia remained under the 
political and military yoke of the Mongols for many centuries on end. The 
term “Mongol” is usually assumed to have always meant the same thing — 
however, this turns out to be incorrect. Bear in mind that Mongolia didn’t 
exist as an independent state until the early XX century! The word 
"Mongol" simply meant “Great One” — its association with the nomadic 
tribes hailing from the steppes north of China is a later invention... 

There was no such thing as the Tartar and Mongol invasion followed by 
two centuries of slavery. The so-called “Tartars and Mongols” were the 
actual ancestors of the modern Russians, living in a bilingual state with 
Arabic spoken as freely as Russian. The ancient Russian state was 
governed by a double structure of civil and military authorities. The 
hordes were actually professional armies with a tradition of lifelong 
conscription (the recruitment being the so-called “blood tax”). Their 
“invasions” were punitive operations against the regions that attempted tax 
evasion. 

Russian history as we know it today ts a blatant forgery concocted by a 
host of German scientists brought to Russia by the usurper dynasty of the 
Romanovs. 

But why did Horde have to be invented? The reason is simple: the actual 
"Mongol conquerors of Russia” never existed. The yoke theory was 
created by the German court historians of the new Russian dynasty — the 
Romanovs. It has served the end of justifying the Romanovs’ claims for 
the throne and demonising their longtime adversaries — the Horde, or the 
professional Russian army, which remained fiercely loyal to the old 
Russian dynasty. The savage Mongol and Tartar invaders and torturers of 


the Russian land that we read about in history textbooks were the 
protectors of the state in reality — and ethnic Slavs for the most part. Small 
wonder historians still cannot find a single trace of the mythical Mongol 
capital — no such capital ever existed anywhere near the Gobi Desert. 

The Mongol Horde identified as the Russian army are extremely hard to 
swallow for any Russian — yet they are just the tip of the iceberg called 
New Chronology, which is a radical reconstruction of world history in 
general and a brainchild of Anatoly Fomenko, one of today’s leading 
mathematicians. 
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History is a pack of lies about events that never happened 
told by people who weren’t there. 


George Santayana, 


American philosopher 
(1863-1952) 


Be wary of mathematiciens, particularly when they speak the truth. 


St. Augustine 


History repeats itself; that’s one of the things that’s wrong with history. 


Clarence Darrow 


Who controls the past controls the future. Who controls the present 
controls the past. 


George Orwell, 1984 


PART ONE 


Our hypothesis 


1. Russia and the Horde 


1.1. Different points of view 


Let us remind the reader that there are two different viewpoints that 
concern the interactions between Russia and the Horde. 

The first one was introduced by the XVIII century historians (Miller, 
Bayer and Schlezer); that is the very version that is taught in schools 
nowadays. According to this version, the entire state of Russia, originally 
populated by the Slavs, fell into the hands of foreign invaders (the 
Mongols and the Tartars) in the first half of the XIII century; they 
presumably came from the faraway steppes where one finds Mongolia 
nowadays. Let us remind the readers right away that the state of Mongolia 
was formed as late as in the XX century. Its level of technical and military 
development remains rather low to this very day. This can hardly be 
regarded as solid argumentation, but these days one finds it next to 
impossible to imagine that this country had been one of the most powerful 
aggressors in the Middle Ages, an empire that had conquered “half of the 
world”, whose influence had reached as far as Egypt and Western Europe. 
One can only assume that this powerful empire had degraded in some 
strange way. Scaligerian history offers us lots of similar examples: 
kingdom of Babylon fallen into oblivion, the decline of the Roman 
Empire, mediaeval Europe sliding into barbarism and ignorance in the 
dark Middle Ages and so on. 

However, there is another point of view. The matter is that the 
consensual theory about the Mongolian conquest and the Mongolian yoke 
isn’t supported by any Russian source whatsoever, which doesn’t preclude 
anyone from teaching it in schools and refer to Russian chronicles for 
support. Some historians were of the opinion that Russia and the Horde 
had been two independent states that co-existed around the same time as 
empires equal in their power, whose balance of forces would shift one 


way or another over the course of time. The famous historian L. N. 
Gumilev, for instance, used to write about it ([211]). 

We find it needless to cite Gumilev’s argumentation herein — interested 
readers can study his works themselves. We must however note that we 
strongly disagree with his so-called “passionarity theory”. His opinion is 
that this mysterious passionarity results in cyclic recurrence of historical 
events. However, this “cyclic recurrence” is of a phantom nature and 
results from the errors inherent in the Scaligerian chronology. 
Nevertheless, Gumilev must be credited with having been the first one to 
declare openly that the theory of the Mongol and Tartar yoke in Russia in 
its consensual Millerian version isn’t based on any documental 
information whatsoever, since neither Russian, nor foreign historical 
sources confirm it in any way at all. In particular, Gumilev made a very 
reasonable observation in one of his public lectures that were read in the 
USSR AS Kurchatov Institute of Atomic Energy in particular and attended 
by one of the authors in the early 80’s, namely, that the entire theory of the 
Mongol and Tartar yoke in Russia dates to the XVIII century; its authors 
had been foreign (Bayer, Miller and Schlezer), and they tailored their 
theory to fit the popular theories about the alleged “slavish origins of the 
Russians”. 

History of the Cossacks by A. A. Gordeyev ([183]) can also be regarded 
as an important contribution into the analysis of the relations between 
Russia and the Horde. Gordeyev demonstrated that the predecessors of the 
Russian Cossacks had once been part of the “Tartar and Mongol” army, 
basing his research on the Western European descriptions of Mongolia and 
on a number of Russian sources. 

Our own study of historical sources, Russian as well as foreign, has 
brought us to the conclusion that both Gumilev and Gordeyev were on the 
right track; however, they didn’t manage to comprehend the issue in 
question in its entirety. 


1.2. Our hypothesis formulated in brief 


The key to the mysteries of Russian history is the simple fact that the 
Mediaeval Mongolia and Russia were really the same state. In particular, 
we are referring to the following hypothesis of ours. 

1) The mediaeval Mongolia was a multinational state whose borders had 
initially been the same as those of the Russian Empire. Russia has never 
been conquered by any foreign invaders. The original population of 
Russia consisted of the same ethnic groups as one finds inhabiting its 
territory to this day — the Russians, the Tartars etc. 

2) The very name “Mongolia” (or *Mogolia") is likely to be a derivative 
of the Russian word for “many” (mnogo), which 1s also related to such 
Russian words as mnogo, moshch, mog and mnozhestvo (*many", 
“might”, a past tense form of the verb “can” and “multitude”, respectively). 
Alternatively, it may be a derivative of the Greek word megalion, or “the 
great”, according to N. M. Karamzin and a number of other authors; 
however, it is possible that the word megalion also derives from the Slavic 
word mnogo. We don’t find the names “Mongolia” or “Mogolia” in any 
Russian historical sources — however, said sources often mention “The 
Great Russia”. It is a known fact that foreigners had used the word 
"Mongolia" for referring to Russia. We are of the opinion that this name is 
merely a translation of the Russian word for “great”. 

Linguists consider the term “Velikorossiya” (or "Velikaya Rossiya ") to 
be a carbon copy of the Greek formula “Mega Rossiya ". The 
Etymological Dictionary of the Russian Language by M. Fasmer, for 
instance, tells us that the term “The Great Russia" (Meyan P6010") was 
coined by the Constantinople patriarchy ([866], Volume 1, page 289). 
However, the origins of the word may just as well be Russian. At any rate, 
what we see is that the old Greek name for Russia used to begin with the 
word “Mega” — a possible derivative of the Russian words mog, moshch 
and mnogo as mentioned above. They may have transformed into 
“Mogolia” and then “Mongolia” over the course of time. 

3) The so-called *yoke of the Tartars and the Mongols" is a wrong 
definition of a specific period in Russian history when the entire 


population of the country was separated into two primary strata — the civil 
population ruled by the Princes, and the Horde (or the regular army) ruled 
by military commanders (Russians, Tartars etc). The Horde had obeyed the 
power of the Czar, or the Khan, who was also the head of the state. There 
were therefore two active administrations in Russia during that period: 
military (functioning within the Horde), and civil (local). 

4) It is a commonly known fact that Russia had once paid tribute to the 
Horde — a tenth of all property and a tenth of all populace. Nowadays it is 
presumed to prove Russia's dependent position under the yoke of the 
Tartars. We are of the opinion that this tribute should really be called a tax 
paid by the people in order to keep a regular army, aka the Horde, twined 
with the obligatory recruitment of young people. Cossacks would get 
drafted in childhood and never return home; this recruitment was the very 
"tribute of blood" that had allegedly been paid to the Tartars by the 
Russians. This practice had also existed in Turkey up until the XVII 
century, being a far cry from the "tribute paid to the conqueror by an 
enslaved nation". The Empire used to keep a regular army in this manner; 
refusal to pay would naturally ensue punitive expeditions sent to the 
rebellious regions. These expeditions are what historians present as “Tartar 
raids" nowadays; they would obviously lead to violent excesses and 
executions at times. 

5) The so-called “conquest of Russia by the Mongols and the Tartars" is 
of a figmental nature. Nobody had conquered Russia — the phenomenon 
known under the name of the “yoke” nowadays had really been an internal 
process that involved the consolidation of Russian principalities and the 
aggrandizement of the Khans' (Czars’) power. We shall discuss this 
"conquest", or unification, of Russia that took place in the XIV century 
below. 

6) The remnants of the regular Russian army (Horde) have survived 
until our day, still known under the name of the Cossacks. The opinion of 
certain historians that the Cossack troops consisted of serfs who either ran 
away or were deported to the Don region in the XVI-XVII century quite 


simply doesn’t hold water. In the XVII century the Cossacks lived all 
across Russia — the sources that date to the epoch in question mention 
Cossacks from the regions of Yaik, Don, Volga ([183], Volume 2, pages 
53 and 80), then Terek, Dnepr, Zaporozhye and Meshchera ([183], Volume 
2, page 76), Pskov ([84], page 73), Ryazan ([362], Volume 5, Chapter 4, 
page 230; also [363], Volume 5, page 215), as well as city Cossacks, or 
ones residing in cities ([183] and [436]). One also finds mentions of 
Cossacks from the Horde, the Azov region, the Nogai Steppe etc ([362], 
Volume 5, page 231). 

We must inform the reader that, according to The Cossack Dictionary 
and Handbook ([347], see under “The Zaporozhye Cossacks"), the Dnepr 
or Zaporozhye Cossacks were known as the Horde Cossacks before the 
XVI century. Furthermore, “the Lower Zaporozhye was known as the yurt 
(homeland) of the Crimean Cossacks” ([347], page 257). This once again 
confirms our hypothesis that the Cossacks (whose actual name might 
derive of the Russian word “skakat”, “to ride”) were the regular army of 
the Mongolian Horde. Also, the word yurt translates as “dwelling”, 
“homeland” etc; Cossacks frequently used the word in the names of their 
settlements and encampments. The Mongolian word yurt may a possible 
derivative of “orda” or “rod” (“horde” and “clan” or "genus", 
respectively); it is a Cossack term. One sees the it in such sentences as “the 
Zaporozhye Cossacks didn’t let their former interamnian yurt between 
Dnepr and Bug fall into the hands of the Turks ... apparently, the 
governorship of Crimea didn’t consider the severance of official duty 
bond with its Cossacks in the Horde to be a sufficient reason for depriving 
them of their old yurt” ([347], page 256). 

We could also try to find out about the Cossacks mentioned by N. M. 
Karamzin. It would be expedient to use the name index compiled by P. M. 
Stroyev for this purpose ([362], Volume 4, page 323). We find the 
following: 

Cossacks from Dnepr, the Cherkasses from Kanev, Cossacks from the 
Lesser Russia, the Zaporozhye, Don, Volga, Meshchera, Gorodetsk (also 


known as Kasimovtsy), the Horde, the Azov Region, the Nogai Steppe, 
Terek, Yaik and Perekop ([347], page 254), Belgorod (ibid.) and the cities. 
Nowadays there are Tartars in the Nogai and the Kasim regions — could 
Karamzin have called them Cossacks? Apparently, the two words were 
synonymous in the Middle Ages, by and large. 

It appears that “as late as in the end of the XVI century, the Zaporozhye 
Cossacks had still seen no reason to be hostile towards their neighbours 
and past allies. The Cossacks had left the Khans, since the latter had been 
falling under the Turkish influence. The two parties had initially coexisted 
peacefully; the Cossacks would even take part in the competition between 
the political parties at the Crimean court ... however, the influence of the 
Turks over the Khans had become too great, and the former kinship with 
the Cossacks was forgotten ... the Cossacks were finding it more difficult 
with the year to deal with the Khans; however, the final severance 
wouldn’t follow until much later” ([347], page 256). 

7) The royal dynasty of Ivan Kalita (Caliph) regnant in the XTV-XVI 
century is the dynasty of the Horde’s Czar Khans, and can therefore be 
called the Horde dynasty. This is the term used by the authors of the 
present book; we must however reiterate that it had been a Russian 
dynasty and not a foreign one. 

8) The unique Horde period in history of Russia spans the XIII-XVI 
century, ending with the Great Strife of the early XVII century. The last 
ruler of this dynasty had been the Czar-Khan Boris “Godunov”. 

9) The Great Strife and the civil war of the early XVII century ended 
with the ascension of a principally new dynasty — the Romanovs, who 
came from the West of Russia — allegedly, from Pskov. The old dynasty 
had been defeated in the civil war of the XVII century; this signifies the 
end of the Horde epoch. However, some remnants of the Horde had 
existed as independent states up until the XVIII century. The last one had 
been conquered by the Romanovs in the war with “Pougachev”. A new 
epoch began in the XVII century; the one that had preceded it became 
declared the “famous Great Yoke of the Mongols and the Tartars". 


Scaligerian-Millerian history misdates this change of epochs to the end of 
the XV century. 

10) The new dynasty of the Romanovs needed to strengthen its 
authority, since other descendants of the old Horde dynasty had still 
existed and made claims for the thron. The Khans of Crimea and other 
surviving descendants of the Horde Czars from the Cossack clans must 
have been among them. The Romanovian dynasty was therefore faced 
with the necessity of presenting the Khans as the historical enemies of 
Russia; this resulted in the creation of the historical theory about the 
military opposition between Russia and the Horde, or the Russians and the 
Tartars. Romanovs and their tame historians have declared the Horde 
dynasty of the Russian Czars alien and “Tartar”. This has changed the 
entire concept of the Horde epoch in ancient Russian history; the 
Romanovs have planted the “enemy figure” — a foe that needed to be 
crushed. Thus, having altered no actual historical facts, they have greatly 
distorted the role of the Horde in Russian history. 

11) The Tartars have naturally been one of the ethnic groups living in 
Russia, as is the case today. However, the contraposition of the Russians 
and the Tartars as two opposing forces, the latter the victors and the 
former, the defeated party, is an “invention” of later historians introduced 
in the XVII-XVIII century. They were the ones who had distorted Russian 
history and thought up the scenario of “Slavic Russia” conquered by the 
“Tartar Horde”. 

12) The famous White Horde can be identified as the White Russia, or 
Byelorussia. A propos, this name had implied a much greater territory than 
that of the modern Byelorussia; the entire Moscovia was known as the 
White Russia in the XV-XVI century, for example ([758], page 64). This 
might be the reason why the Czar in Moscow had been known as the 
White Czar. The Volga region had been the domain of the Golden Horde; 
it had also been known as Siberia in those days, hence the name of 
Simbirsk, a town on the Volga. The third most important Horde was 
known as the Blue Horde; its territories had included the modern Ukraine 


and the Crimea. The toponymy of the name might have something to do 
with “Blue Waters”, cf. the name of river Sinyukha (“The Blue”), a 
tributary of the Southern Bug ([347], page 257). 

13) The distortion of the old Russian history had led to several 
geographical shifts that concerned a number of well-known mediaeval 
names. In particular, Mongolia had travelled a long way to the East, and 
the peoples inhabiting the territory in question were “designated to be 
Mongolian”. Historians remain convinced about the fact that modern 
Mongolians descended from the very same Mongols that had conquered 
the entire Europe and Egypt in the Middle Ages. However, insofar as we 
know, there wasn’t a single ancient chronicle found anywhere in Mongolia 
that would mention the expansion campaign of the Great Batu-Khan and 
his conquest of a land called Russia far in the West. The name of Siberia 
had followed Mongolia eastwards. 

The readers must become accustomed to the uncommon concept that 
geographical names would drift from place to place in the Middle Ages; 
this process had only stopped with the invention of the printing press and 
the mass production of uniform books and maps, which had naturally led 
to the “solidification” of the names used for nations, cities, rivers and 
mountains. This process had more or less finished by the XVII-XVIII 
century, when the prototypes of the modern textbooks were published. 

We shall stop here for a short while; the key elements of our hypothesis 
about Mongolia and Russia-Horde being a single state in the XIII-XVI 
century. Let us turn to the documents now. 


2. The orıgins ofthe Mongols and the Tartars 


2.1. Ethnic composition of the Mongolian troops 


Western documents contain direct indications that the name “Tartars” had 
once been used for referring to the Russians. For instance: 


“Roussillon’s documents often mention ‘White Tartars’ alongside the ‘Yellow 
Tartars’. The names of the ‘White Tartars’ (Loukiya, Marfa, Maria, Katerina and 
so forth) betray their Slavic origins” ([674], page 40). 


We find out that even before the “conquest” of Russia, “the Mongolian 
troops contained a number of Russians led by their chieftain Plaskinya” 
([183], Volume 1, page 22). 


“Rashed ad-Din mentions that Tokhta-Khan’s army had included ‘Russian, 
Cherkassian, Kipchakian, Majarian and other regiments’. The same author tells us 
that it was a Russian horseman from Tokhta-Khan’s army who had wounded Nogai 
in the battle of 1300... Al-Omari, the Arabic author, reports that ‘the sultans of this 
country have armies of Cherkasses, Russians and Yasses’” ([674], pages 40-41). 


It is known that the Russian Princes accompanied by their troops used to 
be part of the Tartar army, no less ([674], page 42). “A. N. Nasonov had 
been of the opinion that already in the first years of the Great Yoke, the 
darougi (“Mongolian” troop leaders) had been recruiting Russians from 
the ranks of the populace governed by a local baskak (governor-general)” 
([674], page 42). 

Let us point out the obvious similarity between the words "darougi 
and “drougi” or "drouzhinniki" — this is how the elite troops of the 
Princes were called in the Russian army. They would obviously be in 
charge of recruiting new soldiers — which makes them likely to be 
identified as the "Mongolian" darougi. 


Historians are of the opinion that the participation of the Russians in the 
Tartar army had been of a compulsory character — however, they still 
admit that “the obligatory service in the Tartar army must have happened 
at the initial phase; further on, Russians participated as mercenaries” 
([674], page 43). 

Ibn-Batouta tells us “there were many Russians in Saray Berk” ([674], 
page 45). Furthermore, “Russians had constituted the majority of the 
Golden Horde’s military personnel and workforce in general” ([183], 
Volume 1, page 39). 

Let us reflect for amoment and imagine just how nonsensical the entire 
situation is. The Mongolian victors arm their “Russian slaves”, who serve 
in the army of the invaders without any qualms whatsoever, and 
“constitute its majority” on top of that. Bear in mind that the Russians had 
presumably just been defeated in an open battle. Even in Scaligerian 
history we don’t see any examples of masters arming slaves; the victorious 
party would, on the contrary, seize all the weapons of the defeated enemy. 
In all known cases of former enemies serving in the armies of their 
conquerors, the former had been a puny minority, which would naturally 
be considered untrustworthy. 

What do we learn about the composition of Batu-Khan’s troops? Let us 
quote: 


“Batu-Khan’s army was described in the reminiscences of the Hungarian king and 
his letter to the Pope... The king had written the following: ‘When the entire land 
of Hungary was devastated after the plague-like invasion of the Mongols, all sorts 
of infidel tribes had gathered round it like wolves around a sheep-fold — Russians, 
Brodniki from the East [a Slavic tribe from the Azov region — Transl.], Bulgarians 
and other heretics from the South’” ([183], Volume 1, page 31). 


Let us ask a simple question: where are the Mongols? The king mentions 
Slavic tribes exclusively — the Russians, the Brodniki and the Bulgarians. 
If we are to translate the word “Mongol” from the King’s missive, we shall 
end up with the invasion of “the great (Mongol = Megalion) tribes from 


the East” as mentioned above. We can therefore recommend the readers to 
translate the word “Mongol” into “the great” upon encounter, which shall 
leave us with a reasonable and understandable text with no mention of 
faraway invaders from a distant land near the Chinese border. A propos, 
none of the documents contain a single reference to China. 


“The borders [of Mongolia — Auth.] needed to be guarded against Poland, 
Lithuania and Hungary in the West. Batu-Khan had founded military settlements for 
the observation and protection of borders; the settlers had formerly been residents 
of Russian principalities... These settlements had guarded the entire territory of the 
Horde from the West. More military settlements were founded in the neighbouring 
Mongolian uluses (principalities) of the Great Khan and the Khan of Central Asia; 
they were located along the banks of Terek and Yaik ... among the Terek settlers 
there were Russians, tribes from the Northern Caucasus, Cherkasses from 
Pyatigorsk and the Alanians... The strongest line of defence ... was needed to be 
built on the west bank of the Don ... and in the North-Western principalities, the 
so-called Chervonniy Yar ... this region became the new homeland of a large 
group of ethnic Russians... There were lines of postal communication between 
Saray, the capital, and faraway provinces in every direction, their length reaching 
thousands and thousands of miles ... there were yamy [courier stations — Transl.] 
every 25 verst [1 verst = 3500 ft. — Transl.] ... there were boat and ferry services 
on every river, run by the Russians ... the Mongols had no historians of their own” 
([183], Volume 1, pages 41-42). 


The word yama gave birth to the word yamshchik (courier). This postal 
communication system had existed until the end of the XIX century, and 
only became obsolete with the introduction of railroads. 

One can therefore see that the Russians had occupied key positions 
everywhere in the Golden Horde, or the Mongolian state, controlling roads 
and communications. Where were the Mongols? Giving orders, as 
historians are telling us? In that case, why weren’t they overthrown by 
their armed slaves, who had also constituted the majority of the Mongolian 
army, controlled roads, ferries and so on? This appears very odd indeed. 


Wouldn’t it make more sense to assume that the description in question 
relates the state of affairs in Russia, which hadn’t been conquered by any 
invaders whatsoever? 

Plano Carpini doesn’t mention a single Mongolian governor in the 
account of his visit to Kiev, presumably recently conquered by the 
Mongols. Vladimir Yeikovich remained the local military commander, 
which is the position that he had occupied before Batu-Khan’s conquest 
([183], Volume 1, page 42). The first Tartars were seen by Carpini when 
he had already passed Kanev. We learn of Russians occupying positions of 
power as well; Mongolians transform into ephemeral apparitions that no 
one ever sees. 


2.2. How many Mongols were there? Mongols as seen by 
contemporaries. Mongolian and Russian attire of the epoch 
under study 


History textbooks as used in schools are trying to convince us that the 
Mongols and the Tartars had been wild nomadic peoples with no literacy, 
who have swarmed the entire Russia and arrived from somewhere near the 
Chinese border on horses. It is presumed that there were “lots and lots” of 
these invaders. On the other hand, modern historians report things that 
contradict this point of view totally. The Tartars and the Mongols only 
occupy the top governing positions in their army; besides, there are “few 
of them” — the majority is Russian, qv above. It becomes perfectly unclear 
just how a handful of savages on horses could have conquered large 
civilized countries up to Egypt and made the inhabitants of said countries 
part of their army. 

Let us turn to the records left by the contemporaries of the Mongols. 
Gordeyev gives a good overview of references to Mongols from the 
Western sources in [183]. 


“Tn 1252-1253 William Rubricus, envoy of Louis IX, was passing through Crimea 
accompanied by his entourage, on his way from Constantinople. He had paid a 


visit to Batu-Khan’s camp and proceeded onwards into Mongolia. He recorded the 
following impressions of the Lower Don region: ‘Russian settlements permeate the 
entire Tartaria; the Russians have mixed with the Tartars and taken to their 
customs, likewise garments and lifestyle... The kind of headdress worn by the 
local women is similar to what the French women wear; the hems of dresses are 
decorated with fur — ermine, squirrel and otter. Men wear kaftans and other short- 
skirted attire, with lambskin hats on their heads; ... all the communications in this 
vast country are served by the Russians, they are at every river ferry’ ” ([183], 
Volume 1, pages 52-53). 


We must point it out to the reader that Rubricus visited Russia a mere 15 
years after it was conquered by the Mongols. Weren’t the Russians a little 
too quick in mixing with the Mongols and adopting their way of clothing, 
which they preserved until the very beginning of the XX century, likewise 
the customs and the way of life in general? One mustn’t think that this 
“Tartar attire" was much different from what the Westerners wore. 
According to Rubricus, who hails from the Western Europe, “Russian 
women wear jewellery on their heads, just like ours, and adorn the hems 
of their dresses with ermine and other kinds of fur” ([363], Volume 5, 
Chapter 4, comment 400). N. M. Karamzin tells us directly that “the XIII 
century travellers couldn’t even distinguish between the clothes worn in 
Russia and in the West” ([363], Volume 5, Chapter 4, page 210). 


3. The “Tartar and Mongol conquest” and the 
Orthodox Church 


As we mentioned in the Introduction, historians report the following: 


“At the very dawn of the Horde's existence, an Orthodox church was built in the 
Khan’s headquarters. As military settlements were founded, Orthodox churches 
were built everywhere, all across the territory governed by the Horde, with the 
clergy called thereto and Metropolitan Cyril relocated to Kiev from Novgorod, 
thus completing the restoration of the pan-Russian ecclesiastical hierarchy... 
Russian Princes were divided into Great Princes, Princes and Vice-Princes; there 
were also the Ulus Prince [Urus = Russia? — Auth.], the Horde Prince, the Tartar 
Prince, the Prince of Roads and the Prince of Folk... The Metropolitan had been 
given a great many privileges by the Mongolians — while the power of a prince 
was limited to his principality, the Metropolitan’s had been recognized in every 
Russian principality, including the tribes living in the steppes, or the actual 
domains of the nomadic u/uses" ([183], Volume 1, page 37). 


Our commentary is as follows: such actions from the part of the Mongol 
invaders, pagans to the very core, according to Scaligerian-Millerian 
history, is most bizarre indeed. The position of the Orthodox Church is 
even harder to understand, since it has always urged the people to resist 
the invaders, which is a known fact insofar as the veracious historical 
period is concerned. The Mongols are the single exception — they have 
received the support of the Orthodox church from the very beginning of 
the conquest. Metropolitan Cyril comes to join Batu-Khan in occupied 
Kiev from Novgorod, which had not even been conquered at that time, 
according to historians. Our opponents will definitely start telling us about 
the corruption that reigned in the Russian church, and that the entire 
nation, princes, common folk and all, were either bought or broken. 
Basically, this is the core of the concept introduced by the XVIII century 


historians and shared by their successors. We think this highly unlikely. 

We suggest a different approach to Russian history. It suffices to 
translate the word “Mongol” as “the great” — this instantly eliminates all 
absurdities, leaving us with quotidian realities of a normal state (and a 
great one, at that). 
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Fig. 3.1. Russian prisoners taken to the Horde. Old miniature from a Hungarian 
chronicle dated to 1488. One can instantly notice that the Mongols who take the 
prisoners away to the Horde are wearing Cossack hats. They also have distinctly Slavic 
faces and long bears. Apart from that, they are also wearing Russian clothes — long 
kaftans, boots and so on. The prisoners are wearing Western European clothes — knee- 
long clothes, shoes etc; we see no beards on their faces. Had this miniature been painted 
today, the Mongols would be depicted as typical Asians, and the Russian would look 
Just like the “Mongols” from this miniature. However, the old artist had not yet known 
the Romanovian version about the “Tartar and Mongol yoke” in Russia, and simple- 
mindedly drawn whatever he say in reality. Taken from [89], inset after page 128. 


The hypothesis about the Mongols originating from the borderlands of the 
faraway China appears to be a rather late one. The mediaeval Hungarian 
author of the miniature one sees in fig. 3.1, for instance, draws the 
“Mongols” that lead captives to the Horde as Slavic characters dressed in 
Russian clothes, whereas their captives look distinctly European. The 
“Mongolian” conquerors have only been drawn “in the Chinese fashion” 
since the introduction of the theory about the “Mongol and Tartar Yoke” 


(qv in the XVIII century drawing shown in fig. 3.2). 


Fig. 3.2. A Mongolian warrior as imagined by the historians of today who reconstruct 
the image from Chinese artwork. Old Chinese miniature; taken from [89], inset after 
page 128. 


According to N. M. Karamzin, “the Tartar supremacy resulted in the ... 
ascension of the Russian clergy into prominence, the multiplication of 
monasteries and church lands — the latter neither paid taxes to the Prince, 
nor to the Horde, and flourished” ([363], Volume 5, Chapter 4, page 208; 
also [362], Volume 5, Chapter 4, page 223). Furthermore, “only a few of 
the monasteries that exist until this day have been founded before or after 
the Tartars; most of them date to their epoch” ([363], Volume 5, Chapter 
4). 

We see that most Russian monasteries were founded in the epoch of the 
“Mongolian” conquest. This is understandable; many Cossacks would take 
the vows after discharge from military service. This has been customary as 
recently as in the XVII century ([183]). Since the Cossacks were the 
military power of the Horde, the construction of many monasteries in the 
epoch of the Horde is perfectly natural from the point of the view of the 
state as well; the veterans needed and deserved rest. The monasteries were 
therefore very wealthy and exempt from taxes ([363], Volume 5, columns 
208-209; also [362], Volume 5, Chapter 4, column 223). They even had the 
right of tax-free trade (ibid. ). 


4. Cossacks and the Horde 


4.1. The Cossacks were the regular army of Russia (Horde) 


Let us reiterate: the Cossacks had constituted the armed force of the Horde, 
or the “Mongolian” (Great) Empire. As we demonstrate herein, it is for this 
very reason that the Cossacks had lived all across the country and not just 
in the borderlands; the latter has been the case from the XVIII century and 
on. As the civil polity changed, the Cossack lands that lay adjacent to the 
border of the empire had kept their initial military character to a greater 
extent. Hence the frontier geography of the Cossack settlements, which 
marked the borders of the Russian Empire in the XIX-XX century. As for 
the Cossacks who had lived in the country, those have either lost their 
martial culture eventually, or been edged out towards the borderlands, 
blending themselves with the inhabitants of the frontier settlements. This 
process must have started around the time of the Great Strife and the wars 
of the XVII-XVIII century, in particular — the ones fought against Razin 
and Pougachov, when the Horde dynasty, whose power relied on the 
Cossack troops, was deposed. Nevertheless, certain representatives of the 
old Horde dynasty had still remained amidst the Cossacks, with claims for 
the throne to make. 

The wars with Razin and Pougachov had really been attempts to restore 
the former Horde dynasty in Russia (see Chron4, Chapter 12 for more on 
the war with Pougachov). The documents that we have at our disposal 
nowadays imply that Stepan Timofeyevich Razin is likely to have been a 
person of noble birth and not a simple Cossack. The very fact that his 
name as written in documents contains a patronymic with a “-vich” is a 
hint all by itself — this form had been reserved for the most distinguished 
people in that epoch. There is foreign documental evidence in existence 
that refers to Razin as to the king of Astrakhan and Kazan ([101], page 
329). In figs. 3.3, 3.4 and 3.5 one sees a German engraving of 1671 


depicting Razin. We see a turban on his head, no less (see fig. 3.4). And 
this is by no means a blunder from the part of the artist or a fashion of the 
“simple Cossacks” — Great Princes of Russia and their courtiers used to 
wear turbans as well, qv in the two mediaeval engravings in figs. 3.6, 3.7 
and 3.8 depicting the reception of foreign envoys in Russia. We see the 
Great Prince and his entourage in large turbans — likewise the Turkish 
sultans and their servitors (see fig. 3.9, for instance). 


Fig. 3.3. Old German engraving of 1671 depicting Stepan Timofeyevich Razin wearing 
a ceremonial turban. The custom of wearing a turban had been shared by Russia and 
Turkey. An engraving from the annex to the “Hamburger Zeitung” of 1671. Taken from 


[550], page 134. 


Fig. 3.4. A fragment of an engraving dating to 1671. Turban on the head of S. T. Razin. 


Taken from [550], page 134. 
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Fig. 3.5. German inscription underneath the engraving of 1671 depicting S. T. Razin 


Taken from [550], page 134. 
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Fig. 3.6. The reception of a foreign envoy in Russia. Old engraving from an edition of S 
Herberstein’s “Notes on Moscovia” allegedly dating from 1576 (in reality, this edition 
of the book is more likely to date from the XVII century). Pay attention to the clothes 
worn by the Russian official, especially the huge turban with a feather on his head. At 
the background in the left we see Russian Cossack warriors wearing fur hats with 
feathers or turbans. Taken from [161], page 50. 
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Fig. 3.7. Another old engraving from Herberstein’s “Notes on Moscovia” allegedly 
dating from 1576. We see the Great Prince of Russia receiving gifts. He is sitting on a 
dais and has a turban over his head. We see the boyar on his left wear a turban as well. 
We can see that turbans had once been common Russian headdress; however, the Turks 
have managed to preserve it for longer. Taken from [161], page 354. 


Fig. 3.8. A close-in of a fragment of the previous engraving. Turban on the head of the 
Russian Great Prince. Taken from [161], page 354. 


Fig. 3.9. A ceremony participated by Sultan Selim III. The sultan and his entourage all 
wear large turbans. The turbans worn by some of the Ottoman aristocrats resemble the 
tall headdress of the Russian boyars. Taken from [1465], page 29. 


All the Russians portrayed in the old XVII century engraving as seen in 
figs. 3.10 and 3.11 wear turbans on their heads. The picture is from a “rare 
French edition entitled ‘Description of the Universe with Different 
Schemes of the World Attached’” ([105]). We see an old plan of Moscow 
with some Muscovites drawn below - six of them altogether, all wearing 
turbans. 


Fig. 3.10. An old map of Moscow froma rare book published by Alain Malais in Paris 
in 1683. The mediaeval artist put the word “Moscou” right above the city on the 
engraving. Above we see a panorama of Moscow as seen from across River Moskva. 
The two fragments in the middle depict parts ofthe Kremlin near the Nikolskiy and 
Arkhangelkiy cathedrals ([105]). At the bottom we see Muscovites wearing turbans. 
Taken from [105]. 


Fig. 3.11. A close-in depicting the mediaeval Muscovites wearing turbans and long 


Russian kaftans; they are armed with scimitars, bows and muskets. Taken from [105]. 


More Russians in turbans can be seen in figs. 3.12 and 3.13. 


Fig. 3.12. Fragment of an old Russian icon dating from the XVI century entitled “Ksenia 
and her hagiography". The icon was given to the Troitse-Sergiev monastery by Princess 
Kilikia Ushakova, and dates from 1551. We see three noble youths wearing the clothes 
of the Russian princes; their heads are covered with turbans with feathers. This is yet 
another proof of the fact that turbans were worn in Russia a long time ago — the custom 
only ceased to exist in the XVII century. Taken from [48], illustration 239. 


Fig. 3.13. A close-in of a fragment of the icon. Russian youths in turbans. Taken from 


[48], illustration 239. 


Apparently, turbans had once been fashionable in Russia-Horde and were 
adopted in the Orient — Turkey and other countries; however, the Russians 
must have forgotten about them (or made forget after the Romanovian 
reforms), unlike the Eastern countries. One must point out that the Russian 
word for turban is chalma, and it derives from the Russian word chelo 
("forehead") — a very logical name for a headdress item. 

It appears that the military remains of the Horde, or the Cossacks, were 
partially pushed back towards the borders of the empire after the military 
routs of the XVII and the XVIII century as non grata troublemakers. The 
military reforms of Peter the Great must have served the same purpose - 
namely, the introduction of mandatory draft and the reformation of the 
army. 

If we open Kostomarov's Bogdan Khmelnitskiy ([437]), we shall see 
that the Cossacks had fought alongside the Tartars, and the Tartars 
exclusively, since the latter are mentioned throughout the book as the allies 
of the former, the two being parts of the same army. Furthermore, the 
Cossacks and the Tartars were present in the Polish troops as well; one is 
under the impression that the entire Ukraine was filled with the Tartars in 
the middle of the XVII century. According to our hypothesis, the Tartars 
were the Cossacks that came from the South of Russia and elsewhere to 
aid their brethren from Zaporozhye. 

Let us however point out that the actual word *Tartar" isn't present 
anywhere in the official papers of the XVII century as cited by 
Kostomarov; however, we see the word Horde used gratuitously. The 
implication is that the remnants of the Russian “Mongol and Tartar Horde" 
had still been active on the territory of Russia in the XVII century. If we 
study the “Belozertsovskiy Traktat”, which is a pact signed between the 
Poles and the Cossacks cited by Kostomarov in [437], pages 545-548, we 
shall see the word Horde in the text — without any references to the Tartars 
anywhere. It is perfectly clear that any historian will associate the Horde 


with the Tartars — however, it may be that the people in question had in 
fact been Cossacks, since the Horde (“Orda " in Russian) translates as 
“army” and is a derivative of the old Russian word for “army”, namely, 
“rat 

We must also point out that Kostomarov’s book leaves one with the 
impression that all the Tartars spoke excellent Russian (either that, or all 
the Ukrainians, Russians and Poles were fluent Tartar speakers). No 
translators of any kind are mentioned anywhere. 

We may encounter counter-argumentation along the lines of “how can 
historical documents possibly call Russians Tartars, when it is common 
knowledge that there is a nation by that name that exists to this day?” — If 
the word had once been used for referring to the Russians in general and 
Cossacks in particular, how did it change its meaning, and when did that 
happen? 

The key to this is given in the “Chronicle of the Envoys Grigoriy 
Mikoulin, Nobleman, and Ivan Zinoviev, Clerk, and their Legation to 
England. 1600, May, 13-14 June 1601” published by Prince M. A. 
Obolenskiy in [759].This chronicle contains a detailed account of the 
legation sent to England by Czar Boris in 1601-1602. In particular, it 
quotes the following dialogue between the Russian envoy Grigoriy 
Mikoulin and the Scottish ambassador in London: 

“The [Scottish — Auth.] ambassador enquired of Grigoriy: ‘How is your 
Great Prince faring, and what about his relations with the Tartars?’ 
Grigoriy and Ivashko [diminutive variant of the name Ivan — Transl.] 
replied: ‘Which Tartars are you asking about? His Great Imperial Majesty 
has many men in his service — foreign Kings and Princes galore, and there 
are many Tartars, from the Kingdoms of Kazan and Astrakhan and 
Siberia, likewise hordes of Cossacks, Kolmats, and many more Hordes — 
the Nagais from beyond the Volga, and others from the lands of Kaziy, his 
servants them all" ([759], Volume IV, page 31). 

One plainly sees that in the beginning of the XVII century the Russian 
envoy couldn't even understand the foreigner asking him about the 
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interactions between the Tartars and Moscow. The Scotsman is using the 
term for some nation that is foreign to the state of the Muscovites, as it is 
used nowadays; however, the Russian ambassador uses it for referring to 
the subjects of the Russian Czar, naming several nations or communities 
that comprised Moscovia. Furthermore, he explicitly mentions the 
Cossacks among the Tartars, and calls their troops hordes — armies, in 
other words, uses an old Russian word for referring to them. 

Au contraire, when the Russian envoy was speaking about Crimea, 
which is called a “Tartar” land by the modern historians, he didn’t mention 
any Tartars. Apparently, Tartars had been Russian subjects to him. Let us 
quote another passage from his dialogue with the Scotsman where the 
Russian envoy tells him about the war with Crimea: “Our Great Monarch, 
Czar and Great Prince Boris Fyodorovich, Ruler of entire Russia, had 
asked the Lord for mercy and set forth against him [the king of Crimea — 
Auth.] with his royal hordes of the Russians and the Tartars, and many 
men from other countries as well” ([759], Volume IV, page 32). 

Once again we see the Russians and the Tartars mentioned as subjects of 
the Russian Czar; there were foreigners in his troops as well, but this term 
isn’t used for the Tartars. The inhabitants of Crimea weren’t Tartars to the 
Russian ambassador. 

Thus, the modern meaning of the word Tartar must date back to the 
Western European tradition; in the pre-X VII century Russia the term had 
meant the military communities of the Cossacks, the Kalmyks and the 
Tartars from Volga (in the modern meaning of the word). All of them had 
lived on the Russian territory; however, in the XVII century Europeans 
have started to use the term for the Muslims exclusively, and erroneously 
at that. This may have been done intentionally, when the Russian history 
in general was being distorted under the first Romanovs. German 
historians of the late XIX century write that: “The origins of the Cossacks 
are Tartar, the name and the institution as well ... the Cherkes Cossacks 
were known so well that ‘Cherkes’ became a synonym of ‘Cossack’” 
([336], Volume 5, page 543). 


4.2. Why the Muscovite rulers were accompanied by the 
“Tartars” rather then armies in military campaigns. The Tartars 
from Poland and Lithuania 


Mediaeval Western Europeans often used the formula: “Such-and-such 
Muscovite ruler set forth on such-and-such campaign accompanied by his 
Tartars”. 

Let us quote the following passage from a XVI century book by 
Sigismund Herberstein: “In 1527 they [the Muscovites — Auth.] set forth 
with their Tartars (?) (mit den Tartaren angezogen), which resulted in the 
famous battle of Kanev (?) (bei Carionen) in Lithuania” ([ 161], page 78). 
Question marks were put here by the modern commentators, who are 
obviously infuriated about the whole thing. 

Another similar example is as follows. A mediaeval German 
chronological table published in 1725 in Braunschweig (Deutsche 
Chronologische Tabellen. Braunschweig, Berleget von Friedrich Wilhelm 
Mener, 1725) tells us the following about Ivan the Terrible: 


“Johannes Basilowiz, Erzersiel mit denen Tartarn, und brachte an sein Reich 
Casan und Astracan” (Chronological Tables, 1533, page 159). The translation is 
as follows: “Ivan Vassilyevich had set forth and conquered Kazan and Astrakhan 
accompanied by his Tartars.” 


Modern commentators are rather unnerved by this strange custom of the 
Muscovite rulers who are accompanied by some mysterious Tartars 
instead of an army. Our opinion is that the Tartars had been the very 
Cossack army (or Horde) of the Muscovite Czars. This instantly makes 
things a lot more logical. 

Let us mention a rather curious book entitled The Tartars of Poland 
and Lithuania (Successors of the Golden Horde) ([206]). It is a collection 
of interesting facts that concern the large-scale involvement of the Tartars 
in the life of Poland and Lithuania — not only in the XVI century, but the 
XVII-XIX as well. It is significant that “in the early XIX century Tadeusz 


Czacki, one of the most prominent Polish historians, discovered an appeal 
of some sort in the archive, where the Polish and Lithuanian Tartars 
distinguish the representatives of the Jagiellonian by the name of the 
“White Khans’” ([206], page 17). Further also: “up until the middle of the 
XIX century, the Tartar populace living in Poland and Lithuania could be 
separated into three categories ... the first and most privileged group was 
constituted by the offspring of the sultans and the murzas from the Horde. 
The title of the sultan was worn by members of just two clans of the 
Tartars in Rzecz Pospolita — the Ostrynskis and the Punskis. The eldest 
representative of each clan wore the title of Czarevich (normally worn by 
the heir to the throne); other Tartar clans were the descendants of the 
murzas, and their leaders wore the titles of Princes. Among the most 
distinguished princely clans we can name the Assanczukoviczes, the 
Bargynskis, the Juszynskis, the Kadyszeviczes, the Koryzkis, the 
Kryczinskis, the Lostaiskis, the Lovczyckis, the Smolskis, the Szyrinskis, 
the Talkovskis, the Taraszvyckis, the Ulans and the Zavickis ... allofthem 
were equal to the regnant nobility in rights” ([206], page 19). 

One might wonder about the language spoken by the Tartars in Poland 
and Lithuania. It turns out that the Tartars had “coexisted with the 
Christians peacefully. They spoke Russian and Polish and dressed just like 
the local populace. Marriages with Christians were rather common" ([206], 
page 28). Also: “Mosques with crescents of tin and gold were nothing out 
of the ordinary in the Eastern regions of Rzecz Pospolita ... some of them 
resembled village churches" ([206], page 61). “Another interesting and 
long forgotten custom is the use of Tartar regimental gonfalons for the 
decoration of mosques ... the Tartars used written sources of religious 
knowledge known to us as handwritten qitabs and chamails ... the qitabs 
were written in Arabic, but the texts were in Polish or Byelorussian” 
([206], page 72). “After the deposition of the Romanovs, the Committee of 
Polish, Lithuanian, Byelorussian and Ukrainian Tartars is formed in 
Petrograd" ([206], page 87). 

Let us cite a number of old illustrations taken from [206]. In fig. 3.14 we 


see some soldiers from a Polish Tartar regiment as they looked in the first 
half of the XVIII century. 


Fig. 3.14. “Warriors from a Tartar regiment in the first half of the XVIII century”. Taken 
from [206], page 35. 


In fig. 3.15 we see the soldiers from a Tartar regiment dating to the epoch 
of Stanislaw August (the late XVIII century). In fig. 3.16 we see the 
headdress of a Polish Tartar soldier of the Napoleonic epoch. This 
headdress (with a crescent and a star) was worn by “the soldiers of the 
Tartar regiment in Napoleon’s army [sic! — Auth.]” ([206], page 45). In fig. 
3.17 we see the coats of arms (the so-called tamgas) of the Lithuanian 
Tartars. 


Fig. 3.15. “Warriors froma Tartar regiment in the epoch of Stanislaus Augustus (late 
XVIII century)”. Taken from [206], page 39. 


Fig. 3.16. “Headdress of a Tartar warrior of the Napoleonic epoch”. Taken from [206], 
page 43. 


Fig. 3.17. “The crests (or the tamgas) of the Lithuanian Tartars". Taken from [206], 
page 156. 


In fig. 3.18 one sees the Polish-Lithuanian national emblem of Leliw city 
as it was in the XVI-XVII century. Upon it we see two crescents with stars 
— a larger one below and a smaller one above. This emblem is cited in the 
foreword to Michalonis Lituanus's book entitled On the Customs of the 
Tartars, the Lithuanians and the Muscovites ([487]). 


Fig. 3.18. Ancient Polish and Lithuanian crest of Leliv with two Ottoman crescents and 
a star. Taken from [487]. 


5. The real identity of the Horde 


The Horde is the old word that has once been the name of the Russian 
army. This explains the existence of such passages as “Prince such-and- 
such left the Horde to become enthroned”, or “Prince such-and-such had 
served the Czar in the Horde, and returned to rule over his domain after 
the death of his father" — nowadays we would say “nobleman such-and- 
such had served the king in the army and returned to govern his estate 
afterwards". 

There were no domains or fiefs left in the XIX century; however, in 
earlier epochs the princely offspring used to serve in the army (the Horde) 
and then return to their fiefs. 

Western Europe had a similar custom of sending the young noblemen to 
serve the king until the death of their fathers, upon which they would 
inherit their ancient demesnes. 

Another example is as follows. 

A testament ascribed to Ivan Kalita tells us the following: "Knowing not 
what fate the Lord may prepare for me in the Horde where I am headed, I 
am leaving the present testament... I leave the city of Moscow to my 
children in case of my death" ([362], Volume 4, pages 9-10). 

The meaning of the testament is perfectly clear. Ivan was preparing for a 
lengthy military campaign and wrote a testament. Historians are trying to 
convince us that similar testaments were written every time the Princes 
prepared to visit the “vicious khans of the Horde", which could 
presumably execute them at a whim. 

This is very odd indeed — a ruler could naturally have the right to 
execute his subject; however, this practice of writing testaments before 
going away to see the monarch didn’t exist in any other country. Yet we 
are told that such testaments used to be written all the time, despite the fact 
that the execution of a prince had been anything but a common event in 


the Horde. 

We offer a simple explanation. These testaments were written before 
military campaigns by people who had obviously known about the risk of 
being killed on the battlefield; such testaments are very common indeed. 


6. On the conquest of Siberia 


Vasiliy Surikov. “Yermak’s conquest of Siberia” (1895). Canvas, oil. 5.99x2.85 m. The 
State Russian Museum, St. Petersburg. 


The consensual opinion is that Siberia had first been conquered by the 
Russians in the XVI century as a result of Yermak’s campaign. It had 
presumably been inhabited by other ethnic groups before that time. The 
influence of Moscow is said to have reached Ural and Siberia around the 
same epoch. However, this turns out to be untrue. The governorship of 
Moscow used to be recognized in Siberia long before the campaign of 
Yermak — see evidence to confirm this below. Yermak’s campaign was 
really a result of a palace revolution and the refusal to pay tribute to 
Moscow from the part of the new Khan. Therefore, this campaign is likely 
to have been a punitive expedition aimed at the restoration of order in this 
part of the Empire. Let us note that the inhabitants of Siberia used to be 
called Ostyaki — the name is still used in order to distinguish the Russian 
populace of Siberia. 

Indeed: 


“In the XII century the Eastern and Central Asia was populated by independent 
tribes, which called themselves ‘Cossack Hordes’. The most important of these 
Hordes had resided near the headwaters of the Yenissey, between Lake Baikal in 
the East and the Angara in the West. Chinese chronicles call this horde 
‘Khakassy’; European researchers deem the term to be a synonym of the word 
“Cossack”. According to the records left by their contemporaries, the Khakassy 
belonged to the Indo-Iranian (Caucasian) race and were fair, tall, green- or blue- 
eyed, courageous and proud. They used to wear earrings” (Richter, German 
historian of 1763-1825, Joachim and Essays about Mongolia; see [183], Volume 
1, page 16). 


It turns out that the Russians had inhabited the Kingdom of Siberia prior 
to its conquest by Yermak. 


“The Siberian Kingdom was ruled by the descendants of the Mongolian Khans ... 
the Russians had reached the River Ob as early as in the XV century and made the 
local populace pay them tribute. Muscovite Princes were recognized as rulers. In 
1553 Yedigey, King of Siberia, sent two officials to Moscow with presents and a 
promise to pay tribute to the Czar ... however, in 1553 Kouchoum had ... killed 
him and proclaimed himself monarch of Siberia and all the lands adjacent to the 
rivers Irtysh and Tobol, as well as the domains of the Tartars and the Ostyaki. 
Kouchoum had initially paid tribute to the Muscovite Czar ... but as his lands had 
reached Perm, he began to demonstrate hostility towards Moscow and raid the 
lands around Perm" ([183], Volume 2, page 59). 


The Stroganovs had appealed to send the punitive expedition of Yermak 
in order to deal with the rebels ([183], Volume 2, page 53). So Yermak 
doesn’t deserve to be credited as “the first conqueror of Siberia” — it had 
been Russian long before his time. We shall cover Yermak’s campaign in 
more detail in our book entitled “The conquest of America by Yermak aka 
Cortez and the Reformation mutiny as seen by the ‘ancient’ Greeks". 


7. A general remark concerning the word “Cossack” 


Let us add the following in re the origins of the word Cossack (the root of 
the word being “guz” or “kaz’). O. Suleimanov mentions in his book 
entitled Az and Ya ([823]) that the word Cossack (Coss-ack) translates as 
“white goose" or “white swan" from Turkic. 

We may add that the name may have once been used for referring to 
people who bread white geese (goose = guz?). Bear in mind that the white 
goose remains a favourite and well-known folk symbol used by many 
Germanic peoples — one encounters it in ornaments, shop windows and 
coats of arms. Could this indicate a historical relation between the 
Cossacks and the Germans? One may note similarities in the self- 
discipline, the love for order and the military prowess characteristic for 
both nations. 

Furthermore, the Cossacks are military cavalry — riders, in other words. 
It is possible that the word Cossack is related to the Russian word 
“skakat” (or “skok’’) that translates as "ride" or “gallop”. One finds shops 
called "Ross und Reiter" in Germany to this day; they sell accessories for 
horseback riding and grooming. The word "Ross" is the old German 
word for "horse"; the modern one used commonly is "Pferd". 

One instantly thinks about the association between the words "Ross" 
and “Russian”. The Russians = people on horses, riders or Cossacks! 

One might also mention the Prussians in this relation, as well as a 
multitude of details — similarities between the dress of a Cossack woman 
and the folk dress of the German women with its wide volants. The 
blouses are tailored, fitted and decorated with a basque or some detail 
resembling one. Cossack songs often resemble German folk songs 
melodics-wise; some parts of Germany are inhabited by people who look 
similar to the Cossacks — large people with long pronounced eyebrows. 

All of the above may imply historical kinship and result from the 


interactions between the Horde and the Western Europe in the Middle 
Ages. A research of this possible kinship would be of great utility to us. 


8. Tartar names and Russian names in old Russia 


8.1. Tartar nicknames 


The readers may be of the opinion that the names used in Mediaeval 
Russia were the same as they are nowadays. Modern Russian names are 
Greek or Biblical in origin for the most part: Ivan, Maria, Alexander, 
Tatiana etc. These are the so-called Christian names present in the 
Orthodox canon and given at baptism. These very names have been used 
in everyday life and official documentation ever since the XVIII century. 
However, this hasn’t always been the case. 

It turns out that people used to have aliases apart from the Christian 
names mentioned above before the XVII century, used in official 
documents as well as everyday life. Many of these names were Tartar in 
origin, or, rather, sound Tartar (in the modern sense of the word) 
nowadays. Yet these very Tartar names were habitually given to Russian 
people in the Middle Ages. The famous oeuvre by Y. P. Karnovich entitled 
Patrimonial Names and Titles in Russia ([367]) tells us the following: “In 
Moscow, Christian names would often become replaced by other Christian 
names as well as Tartar names, such as Boulat, Mourat, Akhmat etc; these 
aliases would transform into semi-patronymics that later became surnames 
of people whose origins were purely Russian” ([367], page 51). 

Gordeyev reports the following: “There were many ethnic Tartars 
among the Don Cossacks. Many of their atamans who had lived in the 
epoch of Vassily III were known under Mongol and Tartar names. 
According to the historian S. Solovyov, there was a particularly large 
proportion of atamans with Tartar names among the cavalry... With the 
beginning of Ivan Vassilyevich’s reign, the names of the famous atamans 
(from the cavalry as well as the infantry) become purely Slavic — 
Fyodorov, Zabolotskiy, Yanov, Cherkashin, Yermak Timofeyevich etc.” 
([183], Volume 2, pages 5-6). 


It is of course possible that some of the Cossacks were ethnic Tartars. 
Yet we are told that ethnic Russians used to have “Tartar” names as well. 
If this was the case in Moscow, could it be true for the Don atamans as 
well? We see the Tartar names disappear from Moscow towards the end of 
the XVI century. The same appears to happen in the Don region; the 
modern custom of using Christian names as first names must date to this 
epoch. 

For instance, “Yermak” is a name as well as an alias; it had once been 
considered Russian, qv above, but one might mistake it for a Tartar name 
nowadays. Nevertheless, it is likely to be a derivative of the name Herman 
(Yermak’s Christian name). The name may have had several variants — 
Herman, Yerman and Yermak ([183], Volume 2, page 62). There is no 
clear borderline between Tartar and Russian nicknames; this was noticed 
by N. A. Morozov, who writes: “The excerpts from Chechoulin’s brochure 
are rather interesting... This is based on different archive records. The 
only modern historical name we see here is Yaroslav ... other historical 
names are limited to Mamay and Yermak. The rest of the old Russian 
names is constituted of animal names (Kobyla, Koshka, Kot, Lisitsa and 
Moukha - the names translate as “mare”, “tabby”, “tom”, “fox” and "fly", 
respectively), names of rivers, such as Volga, Dunai (Danube) and 
Pechora ... likewise numbers (Perviy, Vtoroi, Desyatiy — “the first”, “the 
second” and “the tenth”) ... the only ecclesiastical names we find are Dyak 
(“deacon”), Krestina (a variant of the name Christine) and Papa (“pope”); 
moreover, there isn’t a single Greek name anywhere!” ([547]). 

We feel obliged to add that many of the abovementioned names and 
nicknames sound purely Tartar, and they’re used just as frequently as 
Russian names at least — for instance, Murza, Saltanko, Tatarinko, 
Sutorma, Yepancha, Vandysh, Smoga, Sougonyai, Saltyr, Souleisha, 
Soumgour, Sounboul, Souryan, Tashlyk, Temir, Tenbyak, Toursoulok, 
Shaban, Koudiyar, Mourad, Nevruy (! — see above) etc. Let us reiterate 
that Batu must be a form of the word batya (father) — the leaders of the 
Cossacks were also called batkas etc. Mamay is most likely to be a 


derivative of the word mamin (“mother’s”). The name was used by the 
Cossacks of Zaporozhye in particular. In fig. 3.19 we see an ancient 
picture entitled “A Short Bait of Mamay the Cossack” ([ 169], inset between 
pages 240 and 241). Unfortunately, we weren’t capable of making out the 
minute letters underneath the picture. Another old portrait of Mamay the 
Cossack can be seen in fig. 3.20, accompanied by the following 
commentary: “The canons of the Ukrainian Cossack Mamay and Buddha 
Gautama from India. In the middle we see an Indian Brahman, whose 
earring and hairstyle resemble the Ukrainian Cossacks of the XIII-XVIII 


century” ([975], page 737). 


Fig. 3.19. Old picture entitled “Mamai the Cossack Having a Rest” ([169], inset 
between pages 240 and 241). We see that the name Mamay had been popular among the 
Zaporozhye Cossacks. Taken from [169], inset between pages 240 and 241. 


Fig. 3.20. The respective hairstyles ofthe Ukrainian Cossack Mamai (left) and Buddha 
(right). 


One must also mention N. A. Baskakov’s book entitled Russian Names of 
Turkic Origin ([53]), which demonstrates many of the Russian first names 
and surnames to be Turkic in origin. A propos, Baskakov mentions that 
the surname of the historian N. M. Karamzin “is very obviously derived 
from the Crimean Tartar language or, possibly, from Turkish, namely, 
"gara mirsa”, qara being the word for ‘black’, and ‘mirsa’ — the title of a 
nobleman... Karamzin’s coat of arms also betrays the name’s Oriental 
origins — this is emphasised by the silver crescent set against a blue 
background, facing downwards, with two crossed golden swords above it 
[below it, as a matter of fact — Auth.] — those attributes are characteristic 
for people whose origins are Oriental ([53], page 178). The coat of arms of 
the Karamzins can be seen in fig. 3.21. We see the Ottoman crescent next 
to a Christian cross (or star) formed by two swords. 


Fig. 3.21. The crest of the Karamzin family (which N. M. Karamzin, the famous 
historian, had belonged to). We see a crescent with a cross, or a star, at the bottom. 
Taken from [53], inset between pages 160 and 161. 


Thus, we see that a “Tartar” name didn’t necessarily mean that its owner 
was a Tartar. Furthermore, many Russians could have had Tartar 
nicknames in the Middle Ages. Many of these nicknames have no meaning 
in either Russian or the modern Tartar language (cannot be translated 
adequately, in other words). The issue of Tartar and Russian names, their 
meanings and their origins is a very convoluted and contentious one; we 


are by no means suggesting that we have found anything resembling an 
exhaustive explanation. All we must emphasise is that Russian people had 
often used nicknames that sound Tartar nowadays; it is also known quite 
well that there are many Turkic words in Russian. 

Modern historians may attribute the above to the Mongolian conquest. 
Our hypothesis is different. The Turkic influence is explained by the fact 
that the populace of the Great = “Mongolian” Empire consisted of 
Russians as well as people of Turkic origins, who had naturally mingled 
together and lived side by side for centuries. We witness this to be the case 
nowadays; therefore, the two languages have obviously borrowed heavily 
from one another. Let us however mention that the official decrees that 
have reached our age are written in Russian or Slavonic exclusively. 


8.2. The “strange” effect of the Mongolian conquest on the 
Russian culture 


How did the invasion of the Tartars and the Mongols affect the Russian 
language? It is quite clear that a horde of barbarians that had presumably 
swarmed the country would distort and deface the purity of the Russian 
language, make the populace more ignorant as a whole, burning down 
cities, libraries, monasteries, ancient volumes et al, pillaging, looting and 
so forth. Historians are convinced that the Tartar invasion had set the 
development of the Russian culture back by several centuries. 

Let us see whether this is indeed the case. One of the best gauges one 
can use for estimating the cultural level in general is the standard use of an 
acrolect for a written language — correct Classical Latin, correct Latin, 
Barbaric Latin and so forth. The times when Classical Latin was 
commonly used for writing are considered to be the golden age of culture 
when the immortal classical works were created. The use of Vulgar Latin 
or regional dialects is obviously a sign that the culture is in decline. Let us 
see whether this criterion applies to the ancient Russia “in the times of the 
Mongol yoke” between the XIII and the XV century — three hundred years 


are a long enough period, after all. What do we see? 

According to N. M. Karamzin, “our language became a great deal more 
refined in the XIII-XV century” ([363], Volume 5, Chapter 4, page 224). 
He proceeds to tell us that under the Tartars and the Mongols “the writers 
followed the grammatical canons of ecclesiastical books or Old Serbian 
(as opposed to Vulgar Russian) most vehemently indeed ... not just in 
conjugation and declination, but also in pronunciation” ([363], Volume 5, 
Chapter 4, page 224. Thus, we see correct Latin nascent in the West, and 
Church Slavonic in its classical form in the East. If we are to apply the 
same standards to Russia as we do to the West, the Mongolian invasion 
marks the golden age of Russian culture. These Mongols were rather odd 
invaders, weren’t they? 


8.3. Russian and Tartar names illustrated by the Verderevskiy 
family tree 


We find interesting evidence concerning the names commonly used by the 
Tartars in the Horde before their baptism in the “Verderevskiy Family 
Tree” compiled in 1686, qv in the “Archive Almanac of the Moscow 
Ministry of Justice” published in 1913 (pages 57-58). It tells us how Oleg 
Ivanovich, the Great Prince of Ryazan, had “summoned the Tartar 
Solokhmir from the Great Horde accompanied by a force of armed men”. 
This Solokhmir was later baptised and married the Great Prince’s 
daughter, founding the famous Russian boyar family of the Verderevsktys. 
His Christian name was Ivan. The Christian names of his children sound 
familiar to a Slavic ear as well: “Ivan Miroslavich [the new name of the 
baptised Tartar — Auth.] had a son called Grigoriy... Grigoriy Ivanovich 
Solokhmirov had four sons: Grigoriy and Mikhailo, also known as 
Aboumailo, Ivan, alias Kanchey, and Konstantin, alias Divnoi". 

All of the above is really quite fascinating. A Tartar pagan who had just 
arrived from the Great Horde is known under a purely Russian name 
(Solokhmir), likewise his Tartar father Miroslav. It gets even more 


interesting — this character was baptised and given a Christian name from 
the ecclesiastical canon, likewise his offspring. However, as we already 
mentioned, Christian names weren’t used on a daily basis; therefore, 
children would also receive aliases at baptism. The aliases of boyar names 
at the court of a Russian prince from Ryazan are Aboumailo, Kanchey and 
Divnoi; the former two sound “purely Tartar” nowadays, whereas the third 
is purely Slavic. 

How could one possibly come to the educated conclusion about the 
“Turkic origins” of the people mentioned in Russian chronicles with 
names like Kanchei, Aboumailo etc? How did a Miroslav wind up in the 
Great Horde? Our conclusion is as follows. There were many Slavs in the 
Horde, whose names were both Slavic and Pagan. Their “Tartar names” 
are but aliases for quotidian use. 

It becomes clear why the Church Slavonic language was introduced in 
the epoch of the Horde — the latter was governed by the Russians who had 
lived in a multinational empire together with the Tartars and other nations, 
as is the case today. 

Another interesting detail is as follows. Some of the chronicles use the 
word “poganye” for referring to the Tartars — pagans, in other words. 
There is nothing surprising about this fact. It is possible that the term was 
used for referring to the Russians who weren’t baptised; there must have 
been quite a few of those in the early days of the Horde. 

By the way, certain Swedish sources are telling us that in the epoch of 
the wars between Russia and Sweden (the XVIII century), “the Russian 
Cossacks had been good shooters as a rule, armed with long-barrelled 
rifled weapons called “Turks’ ” ([987:1], page 22). 


9. The Real Identity of the Mongolian Language 


9.1. How many Mongolian texts are there in existence? 


What is the Mongolian language really? We are being told that the gigantic 
Mongolian empire hardly left any written sources in the “Mongolian” 
language over the centuries of its existence. This is what O. M. 
Kovalevskiy, a Professor of the Kazan University, wrote in the late XIX 
century: “Mongolian artefacts of a graphical nature are more than scarce — 
the only ones known to us being the inscription on a stone that 
presumably dates from the epoch of Genghis-Khan and the epistles of the 
Persian kings Argoun and Ouldzeitu to the French king ... later interpreted 
by Mr. Schmitt in the brochure that he published in St. Petersburg in 
1824... There are more manuscripts in Europe, written in the Tartar 
language with Mongolian letters — the translation of the Persian novel by 
Bakhtiyar-Name, for instance. These writing had remained unidentified for 
a long time, and therefore nameless; some specialists in Oriental studies 
suggested to use the names Turk oriental and Ouighour... anyone who 
knows the Turkestan Ouighours will mistake them for Turks ... but could 
they have been a Mongolian tribe in the days of yore?” ([759], Volume 1, 
pages 21-23). 

What do we see ultimately? 


1. The cyclopean Mongolian Empire didn’t leave any written documents 
behind, apart from an inscription in stone, two letters and a novel. Not 
much by any account; furthermore, the novel is in fact in the Tartar 
language — the only “Mongolian” thing about it is the kind of writing 
used, and that according to what historians are telling us. 

2. These few texts were translated and deciphered by a single person — a 
certain Schmitt. 


3. The “descendants of the Mongolian conquerors” who have survived 


until our day turn out to be Turks. Modern historians are the only 
ones who know for certain that these Turks have once been Mongols; 
the Turks themselves are of a different opinion. 


9.2. What language were the famous Khan’s (decrees, ın 
particular — documents certifying the Princes’ rights to their 
domains) written in? 


Everyone who knows Russian history shall recollect that the Mongol 
Khans had issued a great many decrees known as yarlyks, and every 
chronicle suggests there must be a multitude of those in existence. Those 
are presumably the authentic written records of the great Mongolian 
Empire. Let us recollect all that we know about them nowadays. It is 
presumed that a great many documents have survived since the time of the 
“Great Mongolian Yoke” in Russia, all of them written in Russian — pacts 
signed between princes, testaments etc. One might think that must be just 
as many Mongolian texts at least, since the decrees issued in Mongolian 
would be coming from the very government of the Empire and thus 
preserved with special care. What do we have in reality? Two or three 
decrees maximum; those were discovered in the XIX century among 
private papers of individual historians and not in any archive of any sort. 
The famous yarlyk of Tokhtamysh, for instance, was found as late as in 
1834 “among the papers that had once been kept in the Crown Archive of 
Krakow and were subsequently discovered in the possession of 
Naruszevic, the Polish historian” ([759], Volume 1, pages 4-5). It takes 
some historian to borrow documents from the state archive without 
bothering to return them, doesn’t it? Prince M. A. Obolenskiy wrote the 
following about this yarlyk: “It [the decree of Tokhtamysh — Auth.] allows 
us to solve the question [sic! — Auth.] about the letters and language that 
were used in the yarlyks sent by the Khans to the Russian Princes ... this is 
the second such decree known to date” (ibid., page 28). It also turns out 
that this yarlyk is written in “odd Mongolian characters, of which there are 


multitudes; they are completely different from the yarlyk of Timur-Kutluk 
dating from 1397 that has already been published by Mr. Hammer” (ibid.). 

Let us sum up. There are just two “Mongolian” yarlyks left in existence 
— the rest of them date to later epochs. The latter (issued by the Crimean 
Khans) were written in Russian, Tartar, Italian, Arabic etc. As for the two 
“Mongolian” yarlyks (which must date from the same time, seeing as how 
Tokhtamysh and Timur-Kutluk are presumed to have been 
contemporaries), we see that they were written in two manifestly different 
scripts. This is very odd indeed — one finds it highly unlikely that the 
letters of the hypothetical “Mongolian” language could have changed so 
drastically over a mere decade. This process usually takes centuries. 

Both “Mongolian” yarlyks were found in the West. Where are their 
counterparts from the Russian archives? This question was asked by 
Prince Obolenskiy after the discovery of the abovementioned yarlyk: “The 
fortunate discovery of the text by Tokhtamysh had led me to applying 
every effort to the discovery of other original yarlyks issued by the Khans 
of the Golden Horde, thus triumphing over the frustrating nescience of our 
historians and Oriental scholars about the presence of such originals in the 
main archive of the Foreign Office in Moscow. Alack and alas, the only 
result of these searches was an even deeper conviction that all the other 
originals, possibly of an even more interesting nature ... must have 
perished in fire” (ibid.). 

If we are to encapsulate the above, we shall come up with the following 
postulations: 


1. There isn't a single trace of a single Mongolian yarlyk anywhere in the 
Russian official archives. 

2. The two or three yarlyks that we have at our disposal were found in 
the West under conspicuous circumstances — in private archives of 
historians and not in archives, and set in different kinds of writing to 
boot. This brings us to the assumption that we're dealing with 
forgeries, hence the different letters — the hoaxers didn't synchronise 


their actions. 


A propos, there's a Russian version of the yarlyk by Tokhtamysh in 
existence: “whereby there are discrepancies between the Tartar yarlyk and 
the respective decree in Russian ... one can however be certain about the 
fact that the Russian version also originated in the chancery of 
Tokhtamysh” (ibid., page 3-4). 

It is very egregious that the "Mongolian yarlyk of Tokhtamysh" is 
written on paper with the same kind of watermark with the “oxen head", 
just like the copies of the Povest Vremennyh Let presumed ancient by 
modern historians (as we demonstrate above, these are most likely to have 
been manufactured in Kónigsberg around the XVII-XVIII century). This 
means that the yarlyk of Tokhtamysh dates from the same epoch, and may 
have come from the same workshop. The above would explain why this 
document was found in the private archive of Naruszevic and not the state 
chancery. 

The pages of the “Mongolian yarlyks” are numbered with Arabic 
numerals: “The reverse of the second page ... bears the figure of two, 
which must stand for ‘page two’ ” (ibid., page 14). The notes on the 
reverse of page one are in Latin, and the handwriting "must date from the 
XVI or the XVII century" (ibid., page 10). 

Our hypothesis is as follows. This “famous Mongolian yarlyK" was 
written in the XVIII century. Its Russian version may have predated it 
somewhat, and served as the original for its own “ancient Mongolian 
prototype". 

Unlike these two extremely disputable “Mongolian yarlyks", authentic 
Tartar yarlyks dating from the epoch of the Crimean Khans look 
completely different (the letter missive of the Crimean Khan Gazi-Girey 
sent to Boris Fyodorovich Godunov in 1588-1589, for instance). The latter 
has got an official seal as well as formal notes on the reverse (“translated 
in the year 7099") etc (see ibid., page 46). The missive is set in standard 
and easily readable Arabic script. Some of the letter missives of the 


Crimean Khans were in Italian — such as the one sent by Mengli-Girey to 
Sigismund I, King of Poland. 

On the other hand, there are a great many documents that can indeed be 
dated to the epoch of the so-called “Great Yoke” — all of them in Russian, 
such as the letter missives of the Great Princes, ordinary Princes, 
testaments and ecclesiastical records. There is therefore a “Mongolian 
archive” in existence; however, this archive is in Russian — this is hardly 
surprising, since the “Mongolian” Empire = The Great Russian Empire 
whose official language had of course been Russian. 

It has to be noted that all such documents exist as XVI-XVIII century 
copies, with the Romanovian corrections introduced. Real documents of 
the pre-Romanovian epoch were sought out diligently and destroyed by 
the clerks who had worked for the Romanovs. There are hardly any such 
documents left nowadays. The apologists of the Millerian version might 
counter with the presumption that the decline of the Horde was followed 
by the destruction of all Mongolian documents, whereby the Mongols had 
instantly transformed into Turks and forgotten about their origins. Should 
this be the case, one must enquire about the proof of the “Great Yoke’s” 
actual existence in the form insisted upon by the consensual version. The 
Romanovian theory of the “Mongolian” conquest is a very serious one 
consequence-wise; it should obviously be based on a ferroconcrete 
foundation of scientific proof. This isn’t the case. The actual theory must 
have been introduced with the works of the XVIII century historians. 
Nobody had possessed so much as an iota of knowledge about the 
"Mongolian Yoke” previously. The few chronicles that contain renditions 
of this theory are also unlikely to predate the XVII-XVIII century, qv 
above. One needs official documentation as proof of theories as 
fundamental as this one — sealed, signed and proven, rather than 
chronicles of a literary character, easily copied and edited tendentiously. 
Furthermore, some of the vestiges we discover tell us about attempts to 
fabricate the official documents themselves. 


9.3. In re the Russian and the Tartar letters 


It is a known fact that Old Russian coins often have inscriptions made in a 
strange script, which looks very unfamiliar to us nowadays. These 
inscriptions are often declared “Tartar”, with the implication that the 
Russian Princes were forced to write in the language of the conquerors. 
None of the researchers are capable of reading these “Tartar” writings, and 
declare them void of meaning for this reason. The situation with the Old 
Russian seals is the same — one finds unfamiliar scripts and unidentifiable 
sentences (see [794], pages 149-150, for instance, and the illustrations cited 
therein). 


“In 1929 M. N. Speranskiy, a well-known Russian linguist, had published a 
mysterious inscription — nine lines of text that he discovered on the endpaper of a 
XVII century book. The scientist had considered the inscription to be ‘beyond 
decipherment’, since it had contained Cyrillic letters interspersed with 
unidentifiable symbols” ([425]). 


Apparently, “one finds mysterious signs in the cipher used for the Russian 
diplomatic documents, likewise the inscription of 425 symbols on the bell 
from Zvenigorod cast under Aleksey Mikhailovich in the XVII century, 
the Novgorod cryptograms of the XIV century and the secret script of the 
Serbs... The parallel combinations of the mysterious monograms and 
Greek writing on the coins dating from an earlier epoch are particularly 
noteworthy ... many such inscriptions were found among the ruins of the 
ancient Greek colonies in the Black Sea region... Excavations 
demonstrated that two scripts were used commonly in all of these centres, 
one of them Greek and the other defying identification” ([425]). A good 
example of such writing can be seen in fig. 3.22 — it is the famous 
inscription from the Zvenigorod bell; we shall discuss it at length in 
Chron4, Chapter 13. 
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Fig. 3.22. The lettering on the bell of Zvenigorod. Dates from the XVI-XVII century. 
Taken from [808]. 


Ergo, the “Tartar” language is of no relevance here; mysterious signs could 
be found alongside the familiar Cyrillic characters in other ancient texts 
besides the ones written in Russian — Greek, Serbian, Cyprian etc. This 
mystery alphabet often dominated over the Cyrillic text proportion-wise — 
there are 77 per cent of them in the abovementioned inscription taken 
from a XVII century book, Cyrillic characters being a 2396 minority 
([425]). Old Russian coins and seals have a similar ratio of the two 

scripts. 

The reader might think these characters to be a cryptographic system of 
some sort. Historians and archaeologists are of this very opinion — the 
signs aren't Cyrillic, so they should be a secret script ([425]). But how 
could a secret script be used on coins? One finds this very odd indeed — 
coins are used by the general public, which cannot be expected to know 
cryptographic writing. 

The most amazing fact that the interpretation of these "secret characters" 
often proves an easy task. For instance, the inscription on the book 
considered “perfectly beyond decipherment” by the famous linguist M. N. 
Speranskiy was translated by two amateurs independently ([425]). Both 
came up with the exact same result, which is hardly surprising, seeing as 


how there was no cipher used for this inscription — just a different 
alphabet. The author wrote the following: “this book belongs to Prince 
Mikhail Fyodorovich Boryatinskiy” ([425]). See fig. 3.23. 
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Fig. 3.23. Russian lettering discovered in an ancient book. It dates from the XVII 
century, and the alphabet used strikes us as odd nowadays. The table for converting the 
symbols of the lettering into Cyrillic characters was compiled by N. Konstantinov. 
Taken from [425]. 


We see the Cyrillic script to have been adopted by the Russians, the 
Greeks, the Serbs etc relatively recently, since another alphabet was still 
used in the XVII century (on seals and coins, for engravings on bells and 
even inscriptions inside books). 

Thus, the mysterious “Tartar” letters from the Golden Horde found on 


Russian coins prove to be other versions of familiar Russian letters. A 
table of correspondences for some of them can be found in [425]. See 
more about this in the section of the Annexes entitled “Russian Literacy 
before the XVII century”. 


9.4. History of the Mongols and the chronology of its creation 


The theory of the “Great Yoke of the Tartars and the Mongols” has lead to 
a great many false assumptions. We therefore feel obliged to tell the 
readers about the naissance of the “Tartar and Mongol theory”. 

It turns out that the history of the Mongols and the Mongolian conquest 
in its consensual version doesn’t date any further back as the XVIII 
century; moreover, it had still been in formation as recently as in the XIX- 
XX century. 

“In 1826 the Russian Academy of Sciences had approached the Russian 
and the Western European scientists with the offer of a 100-chervontsi 
grant for the writer of a scientific oeuvre on the consequences of the 
Mongolian conquest, the deadline being set for three years. The work that 
did meet the deadline was rejected ... six years after the first baffle, the 
Academy of Sciences made a similar suggestion once again ... formulating 
the objective as ‘the necessity to write the history ... of the so-called 
Golden Horde ... using chronicles from the Orient, ancient Russia, Poland, 
Hungary etc’ ... they received a gigantic oeuvre as a response, written by 
Hammer-Purgstall, a German specialist in Oriental studies. The Academy 
declared itself incapable of awarding him with any premium. After the 
second “failure”, the Academy had ceased with the tender ... the very 
historiography of the Golden Horde, [according to B. Grekov and A. 
Yakoubovskiy, who wrote this in 1937 — Auth.] which hasn’t been 
compiled as to yet, would be a useful topic, and the scholarly inability to 
delve deep enough into it is edificatory all by itself... Not a single Russian 
specialist in Oriental studies has written a comprehensive work on the 
history of the Golden Horde to date, be it scientific or popular” ([197], 


pages 3-5). L. 

N. Gumilev wrote that “although the problem of naissance and decline 
of Genghis-Khan’s empire has been studied by many historians, no one 
managed to solve it in a satisfactory manner” ([212], page 293). 

We have two XIII century sources on Mongolian history presumed 
authentic, one of them being The Secret History of the Mongols. However, 
the prominent specialists “V. V. Barthold and G. E. Grumm-Grzymajlo 
raise the question of just how far this source is to be trusted” ([212], page 
294). 

The second source is called The Golden Book; it is based on the 
collected works of Rashed ad-Din, the Arabic historian. However, I. 
Berezin, the first Russian translator of this oeuvre in the middle of the XIX 
century, tells us the following: “The three copies of the History of the 
Mongols that had been at my disposal belonged to the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences, the... St. Petersburg Public Library, and the third 
partial copy had once belonged to our former envoy in Persia. The best of 
these copies is the one from the Public Library; unfortunately, people’s 
names are often left without any diacritic marks [used for vocalizations — 
Auth.], and occasionally altogether absent" ([724], pages XII-XIII). 

Berezin admits to having been forced to insert names arbitrarily, guided 
by his “knowledge” of the true chronological and geographical coordinates 
of their epochs ([724], page XV). 

History of the next historical period (the Golden Horde and its Khans) 
also contains many unclear places. V. V. Grigoryev, the famous specialist 
in Mongolian studies who had lived in the XIX century, wrote that “the 
history of the Khans who had ruled in the Golden Horde demonstrates an 
odd paucity of names and events; despite having destroyed the most 
important literary relics ... they also obliterated nearly every trace of the 
Horde's existence. The once flourishing cities ruled over by the Khans 
now lay in ruins ... as for the famous Saray, which had been the Horde's 
capital — we don't even know the ruins that we could attribute this name 


to" ([202], page 3). 


Grigoryev tells us further that “Our chronicles should by rights contain 
definite indications concerning the epoch of Saray’s foundation — yet they 
frustrate our hopes, since, when they tell us about Princes and their 
voyages to the Horde, they don’t specify the Horde’s location in any way, 
simply stating that ‘Prince such-and-such went to the Horde’, or ‘returned 
from the Horde"" ([202], pages 30-31). 


10. Gog and Magog. Chief Prince of Rosh, Meshech 
and Tubal. Russia-Horde and Moscow Russia on the 
pages of the Bible 


The book of Ezekiel contains a passage that is still regarded as highly 
contentious. The Synodal translation used by the Russian Orthodox 
Church gives it as follows: 


“Son of man, set thy face against Gog, the land of Magog, the Great Prince of Rosh, 
Meshech and Tubal, and prophesy against him, And say, Thus saith the Lord God; 
Behold, I am against thee, O Gog, the Great Prince of Rosh, Meshech and Tubal... 
Gog shall come against the land of Israel” (Ezekiel 38:2-3, 38:18 ff). 


Rosh is also mentioned in the Book of Genesis (46:21), likewise the Horde 
(as Ard — see Genesis 46:21). Gog and Magog are also mentioned in the 
Book of Revelation (20:7). 

According to some mediaeval chroniclers, Gog and Magog were the 
names of the Goths and the Mongols (the XIII century Hungarians had 
been convinced about the Tartar identity of these two Biblical nations, qv 
in [517], page 174). N. M. Karamzin reports that certain historians had 
used the names Gog and Magog for referring to the Khazars ([362], 
Annotation 90 to Volume 1). Cossacks, in other words, qv below. 

On the other hand, mediaeval Byzantines had been certain that this 
passage from Ezekiel referred to the Russians, writing “Prince of Ross” 
instead of “Rosh” — Leo the Deacon, for instance, describing the campaign 
of Great Prince Svyatoslav against Byzantium at the end of the alleged X 
century, writes the following about the Russians: 


“Many can testify to the fact that these people are valiant, brave, militant and 
mighty, likewise the fact that they attack all the neighbouring tribes; divine Ezekiel 
also mentions this when he says ‘Here, I send against thee Gog and Magog, Prince 


of Ross’” ([465], page 79). 


Leo says “Ross” instead of “Rosh”. The same text in the famous Ostrog 
Bible (qv in figs. 3.24 and 3.25) contains the formula “Prince of the 
Rosses”, no less! 
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Fig. 3.24. A fragment of the Ostrog Bible (Ezekiel 38:2-3), where the Prince of Ross is 
explicitly referred to as “Knyaz Rosska”, or “Russian Prince”. Taken from [621]. 
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Fig. 3.25. A drawn copy of the fragment of the Ostrog Bible (Ezekiel 38:2-3) referring 
to the Russian Prince made by M. I. Grinchouk (MSU) for better readability. 


Our reconstruction offers a very simple explanation. 


1. The word “Rosh” or “Ros” (also “Rash” and “Ras”) is used for 
referring to Russia (cf. with the English pronunciation of the country’s 
name). 


2. The names Gog and Magog (as well as Mgog, Goog and Mgoog) apply 


to the same nations of the Russian and the Tartars who had founded 
the empire of Magog (The Great Empire). 


3. The name Meshech (MHCH or MSKH) stands for Mosokh — a 
legendary personality; according to many mediaeval authors, the city 
of Moscow received its name after this very Mosokh. 


4. The word Tubal (TBL or TVL) is a reference to the Tobol region in 
Western Siberia, which remains an important centre of the Cossack 
culture. We encounter it in the Authorised Version as well: “Gog, the 
land of Magog, the chief prince of Meshech and Tubal, (Ezekiel 38:2), 
and also “O Gog, the chief prince of Meshech and Tubal (Ezekiel 
38:3). Gog is called “chief prince” of Meshech and Tubal, or Tobol — 
the title is identical to that of the Great Prince! 


One cannot fail to notice the following circumstance. As we can see, the 
name Rosh is absent from the Authorised Version of the Bible as 
published by the British and Foreign Bible Society (cf. with the Russian 
Synodal translation). 

What could be the matter here? It appears that the politically correct 
translator of the Bible had felt uncomfortable about the presence of this 
dangerous word in the Biblical context. Having understood its meaning, 
our interpreter decided to write the “Russians” right out of the canonical 
text of the Bible so as to keep the pious XIX Britons from asking 
unwanted questions about the activities of Russian a long time before 
Christ. 

Let us point out that, despite his laudable vigilance insofar as the name 
Rosh was concerned, the translator left the equally dangerous word Tubal 
in the text, which is hardly surprising — the XIX century translators were 
unlikely to have known anything about Russian Siberia. Had the opposite 
been the case, this name would never have made it past their censorship. 

It is, however, possible that the Biblical T-Bal is a reference to T-BAL, 
or T used as a definite article before the word Bal, or “white” (Babylon) — 
possibly a reference to the White Russia, or Byelorussia; the name Baltic 


must have the same root. 

The place from Deacon’s book that we quoted above (where he uses the 
term “Ross” instead of “Rosh” infuriates modern commentators a great 
deal; they write the following: 


“The word Rosh got into the text due to the error contained in the Greek 
translation; however, the Byzantines had always interpreted it as the name ofa 
nation, and had used it for referring to a number of barbaric peoples from the fifth 
century and on ... when the Rosses made their presence known to history in the IX 
century, the eschatological mindset of the Byzantines immediately linked them to 
the Biblical ‘Rosh’... The first time that we see Ezekiel’s text applied to Russians 
is in the hagiography of Vassily Novy: ‘A barbaric nation shall come, by the name 
of Ros, and Og and Mog’ (The New Basil, pages 88-89) ... the Biblical text is also 
distorted here, likewise in the work of Leo Deacon ... this is how the word Russia 
(Rossiya) was coined. As for Gog and Magog, they were referred to as nations in 
the Book of Revelations (20:7-8). They have been associated with hostile tribes 
ever since Eusebius. The most widespread opinion had identified them as the 
Scythians, which had lent more validity to the scholastic parallel with Russia" 
([465], pages 211-212). 


The passage from the Slavic Ostrog Bible quoted above, where this 
reference is more than explicit ("Prince of the Rossians", or the Russian 
Prince) is never even mentioned by historians — they are highly unlikely to 
have anything to say about it. 

The name Magog had also been used in the form Mog, or Mogol, which 
was also the name used by the early adepts of the historical science for the 
Mongols. This is yet another indication that the term was used for the 
Russian state (Ross), also known as the Empire of the Mongols and the 
Tartars and Megalion (The Great). Cf. the Russian words mog, moshch etc 
(“power” and derivatives thereof) as mentioned in detail above. 

Apparently, the famous Assyria (also described in the Bible), or Syria 
(Ashur) is also identified as Russia (Horde) in a number of chronicles. 
Reverse unvocalized readings (Aramaic or Arabic) transform Syria into 


Ross, and Assyria (or Ashur) into Russia. 

The Russian identification of the Biblical Assyria had still been 
remembered in the XVIII century, during the wars between Sweden and 
Russia. Peter Englund, a modern Swedish historian who had studied the 
ancient Swedish documents of the XVIII century and used them as basis 
for his book Poltava. How an Army Perished ([987:1]), reports the 
following: 


“Clergymen such as Westerman had been forced to proclaim from every pulpit and 
at every battlefield that the Swedes were the chosen nation and the instrument of 
the Lord, who supported them. This wasn’t a mere ploy aimed at impressing the 
hoi polloi; the King himself had been certain this were the truth. Likewise the sons 
of Israel, the Swedish warriors were sent to earth in order to punish the heretics 
and the sinners... Bizarre tricks with words were cited as proof; one of the priests 
addressed a squadron with allegations that the Swedes had been the Israelites of 
their time, since if one were to read Assur (Assyria, or the foe of Israel) 
backwards, one would get... Russa!” ([987:1]), pages 19-20. 


Modern historians comment this ancient testimony rather ironically, qv in 
Azarov’s article entitled “The Battle of Poltava in the Eyes of the Swedes”, 
Literaturnaya Rossiya, 11.07.1997, No. 28 (1796), page 14). Nowadays 
commentators treat such reports as anecdotes telling us about the 
horrendous scholastic ignorance of the Swedes, with gratuitous use of 
sarcastic omission points and exclamation marks. 

Peter Englund assures us that the Assyrian references are a result of the 
priest’s “games with words” — however, it is possible that the Swedish 
troops have resurrected an old Reformist slogan of the XVI-XVII century, 
something along the lines of “Let’s crush the Assyrians!", since the 
memory about the Biblical Assyria being the same country as Russia must 
have still been rather fresh in the Western Europe. We deem it unlikely 
that the Swedish priests would read linguistic lectures to the soldiers who 
were about to go into battle and possibly die. It was somewhat later that 
the XVIII-XIX century historians started to ascribe their own linguistic 


theories to XVIII century characters in order to justify the freshly-forged 
Scaligerian chronology. 

By the way, the Finnish word suuri also means “great” — it is therefore 
possible that the Great Empire had possessed several “external” names: 
The Great = Megalion = Mongolia, as well as Suuri = Assur = Assyria. Let 
us get back to what we were saying in the beginning of this section and 
enquire about the date when the Biblical book of Ezekiel had really been 
created — could it really have been an epoch preceding the new era by a 
couple of centuries, as Scaligerian history is trying to convince us? As we 
already understand, the words of Leo Deacon imply that it couldn’t have 
been written earlier than the XI century of the New Era. Otherwise one 
must admit that the question of Russian invasion from the North had been 
discussed with great interest several centuries before Christ. 


11. The real location of Novgorod the Great 


11.1. What we know about the city of Novgorod (the Great) 


Novgorod the Great has played a great part in the history of Kiev Russia, 
likewise Russia in the Vladimir-Suzdal period. Many of the renowned 
Great Princes have originated from Novgorod. For the sake of 
convenience, we shall be using the formula “historical Novgorod” or 
“chronicle Novgorod” for the time being in order to refrain from making 
an explicit geographical localization for the time being; the matter is that 
the town identified as its descendant today, Novgorod on the Volkhov, is 
very unlikely to have anything to do with its historical namesake. We shall 
therefore be calling it “Novgorod-upon-Volkhov”, or “modern 
Novgorod”, hereinafter — our discussion of its origins included. 

Ryurik, the first Great Prince of Russia, is presumed to have come from 
Novgorod. Therefore, the ruling dynasty originates from Novgorod; such 
characters as Vladimir the Holy, Yaroslav the Great, Yaroslav 
Vsevolodovich, Alexander Nevskiy etc have all borne the title of a “Great 
Prince of Novgorod”, whilst the Great Princes of Moscow had retained the 
title of a “Great Prince of Novgorod and Vladimir” up until the XVI 
century. The Archbishop of the historical Novgorod had occupied a 
special position in Russian ecclesiastical hierarchy — he had been the only 
one with the right to wear a white hood (still worn by the Russian 
patriarchs) up until the middle of the XVI century; starting with the XVII 
century, however, there has been no archbishop in Novgorod-upon- 
Volkhov. 

Historical, or chronicle Novgorod, occupies the position of the old 
Russian capital in pre-XVII century Russian history. First and foremost, it 
is known as a trade centre and an important river port. Russia had traded 
with Europe by proxy of Novgorod the Great, which is supposed to have 
been at the crossroads of important trade routes. However, the excavations 


that have been going on in modern Novgorod for many years, demonstrate 
it rather plainly that Novgorod-upon-Volkhov has never been an 
important trade centre. One also wonders about the nature of the trade 
routes that intersected here. It would be hard to find another town whose 
location would be quite as inconvenient for trade; it is distanced from 
every known mediaeval trade route, and its geographical location was 
hopeless from the commercial point of view. 

The Novgorod veche, or assembly, is rather famous in history. It had 
congregated at the so-called Yaroslav’s Court in Novgorod. The Novgorod 
chronicles tell us about people of Novgorod making decisions “assembling 
a veche at Yaroslav's Court” ([8], Volume 1; also [759], p. 59). In the XVI 
century Ivan the Terrible had stayed at Yaroslav's Court during his visit to 
Novgorod ([775], p. 474). Historians are of the opinion that Ivan had even 
thought of transferring the capital to Novgorod. Oddly enough, modern 
historians still haven't managed to find so much as a trace of this famous 
place in modern Novgorod. Great Princes had visited Novgorod 
constantly, in Kiev and Vladimir-Suzdal Russia. The city is known to have 
been connected to Moscow by *The Great Route" ([776], p. 13). Let us 
consider the possible location of this route, assuming that the chronicle 
Novgorod is the town on the Volkhov River. It is still surrounded by 
marshes and next-to-impassable terrain, qv in the maps of European 
Russia as presented in figs. 3.26 and 3.27. 
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Fig. 3.26-3.27. Our reconstruction of the geography of Russia in the Middle Ages. 
Novgorod the Great as described in the chronicles identifies as the Vladimir and Suzdal 
Russia with its centre in Yaroslavl on the Volga. It was known as “Yaroslav’s Court” of 
Novgorod the Great. The arrows indicate the transfer of the Russian capital in the XTV- 

XVI century. 


In 1259, for instance, the Vasilkovich brothers had celebrated the arrival 
of Alexander Nevskiy in Rostov en route from Novgorod to Vladimir 
(CCRC, Volume 1, pages 203 and 226; also Volume 15, page 401). “En 
route” implies that Rostov lies between Novgorod and Vladimir. Nothing 
odd about it so far; despite the fact that Alexander had to make a 
diversion, it hadn’t been that great, qv on the map. 

However, we also learn that Great Prince Vassily Vassilyevich had been 
defeated by Prince Youri under Rostov in 1434, and then fled to 
Novgorod the Great, making his further escape to Kostroma and Nizhniy 
Novgorod (Lower Novgorod) — see [36], page 85. A short while later (the 
same year), Prince Vassily Yourievich “Kossoi” (“Cross-Eyed”) had 


“travelled [from Moscow — Auth.] to Novgorod the Great, and thence to 
Kostroma, and started to gather his troops” ([36], page 85). 

We therefore find out that Novgorod the Great had been located 
between Moscow and Kostroma, and also between Kostroma and Rostov. 
A study of the map tells us that anyone who would decide to get from 
Moscow to Kostroma via the modern Novgorod nowadays would be 
considered eccentric nowadays to say the least — it is all but a journey there 
and back again. Historians are trying to convince us that Prince Vassily 
Vassilyevich, who had been defeated near Rostov, had covered 500 
kilometres of marshland from Rostov to Novgorod, and then headed back 
with equal pace, right across the marshland, in order to reach Kostroma as 
soon as possible. 

He may naturally have visited Novgorod en route due to special 
circumstances — but how can we explain the fact that a few months later 
his foe takes the same absurd route in order to get from Moscow to 
Kostroma as soon as possible? Even today, the distance between Moscow 
and Novgorod-upon-Volkhov would be impossible to cover without the 
earth-fill railroad and the motorway that connects them. There is a 120- 
kilometre road between Rostov and Kostroma, which had been solid 
enough even in the Middle Ages. Another famous mediaeval route 
connects Moscow and Kostroma; its length equals about 270 kilometres. 
There are several well-known towns and cities along the way — Sergiev 
Posad, Pereyaslavl Zalesskiy, Rostov and Yaroslavl. The distance between 
Moscow and Novgorod-upon-Volkhov equals about 500 kilometres, most 
of the terrain being marshland. Modern earth-fill roads with hard surface 
had not existed in the Middle Ages; therefore, the prince who was fleeing 
makes a gigantic diversion through the northern marshes (one of 1000 
kilometres, no less), and then repeats it on his way back, instead of using a 
decent road. Wouldn’t it be easier to reach Kostroma directly from 
Moscow via Yaroslavl? 

All of the above naturally makes one very suspicious about the fact that 
it is correct to identify the historical Novgorod the Great as the modern city 


on river Volkhov, which clearly does not satisfy to conditions specified in 
the ancient chronicles. 


11.2. Our hypothesis about Yaroslavl being the historical 
Novgorod the Great 


11.2.1. Why the traditional identification ofthe Old Russian capital 
(Novgorod the Great) as the modern town of Novgorod on the Volkhov is 
seen as dubious 


Once we identify the historical city of Novgorod the Great as Yaroslavl 
and not Novgorod-upon-Volkhov, we shall eliminate one of the greatest 
contradictions in Russian history. It is presumed that the Great Princes of 
Kiev, Vladimir and Moscow had constantly travelled to Novgorod, and 
that the Great Principality of Kiev and later Moscow had constantly been 
in touch with Novgorod. 

This presumes the existence of roads and old towns and cities in 
between Moscow and the chronicle Novgorod. 

However, this is not the case; Novgorod-upon-Volkhov is a completely 
isolated town. There are no old historical centres in the direction of either 
Moscow (about 500 km away) or Kiev (at a distance of more than 1.000 
km). There is a great number of old monasteries in Novgorod-upon- 
Volkhov, which is hardly surprising — monasteries were often built in 
remote and desolate places, and the modern town of Novgorod had been 
exactly this in the days of yore, a remote and desolate place. The closest 
historical Russian cities (apart from the neighbouring Pskov) are Vologda, 
Yaroslavl and Tver; however, all of them are at least 500 kilometres away. 

Historians consider Novgorod one of the most important trade centres in 
the Middle Ages that had been active before the foundation of St. 
Petersburg, yet they tell us nothing about the seaport it had used for 
trading with Europe. Yaroslavl, for instance, had been located at the 
crossroads of the Northern Dvina and Volga, both of them navigable 
waterways, and traded with Europe by proxy of Archangelsk and 


Kholmogory, whereas Pskov had traded through Ivangorod and Narva. 
But what about the modern Novgorod on river Volkhov? 


11.2.2. Yaroslavl as an ancient trading centre. The Molozhskaya fair 


Yaroslavl is the greatest trading centre on the Volga. 


“Yaroslavl’s location placed it in between Moscow and the White Sea, and also 
right next to the Volga route. In the second part of the XVI century, there had been a 
residence of English trade delegates in the city, and many foreign goods were 
bought and sold... Yaroslavl had played a major part in Russian foreign 
commerce, and its large warehouses had made the city a trade centre of paramount 
importance... In the early X VIII century the primary trade route has moved to St. 
Petersburg from Archangelsk, and Yaroslavl had ceased to be of any importance in 
matters of foreign commerce ... however, it has remained a prominent domestic 
centre of trade” ([994], pages 16, 17 and 24). 


A whole chapter of the book ([994]) that deals with the history of 
Yaroslavl in the XVII century is entitled “The Third Most Important Trade 
Centre of the Country”. 

According to N. M. Karamzin, the period of active trade with the 
Germans began under Ivan Kalita. Historians are of the opinion that the 
key figure of this trade had been the modern town known as Novgorod, 
telling us that “Novgorod had been an ally of the Hanse and sent the 
produce of the German manufacturers to Moscow and other regions of the 
country”. One wonders about just how and where Novgorod had procured 
German wares in the first place before sending them to Moscow. 
Apparently, Karamzin directly refers to the fact that the main marketplace 
of the country had been located near Yaroslavl, in the Mologa estuary 
([362], Volume 4, page 149). 

Deacon Timofei Kamenevich-Rvovskiy, a XVII century historian, 
writes the following in his essay entitled On Russian Antiquities: “In the 
mouth of the glorious Mologa river there have been great fairs since times 
immemorial, even before the great and fearsome king Vassily Vassilyevich 


Tyomniy [“The Dark”]... Many foreign merchants came to trade — from 
Germany, Poland, Lithuania, Greece and Rome, likewise Persia and other 
lands, as it is told” ([362], Volume 4, comment 323). 

One also learns that the amount of ships collected in the Mologa estuary 
had been so great that people could cross the estuary, and even river Volga 
itself, no less, without a bridge, moving from one ship to another. The 
marketplace had been at the Molozhskiy meadow: “great and beautiful, 
seven by seven verst. The treasury of the Great Prince would collect 180 
and more poods of silver [1 pood = 16.38 kilos — Transl.] in duty fees 
alone” ([362], Volume 4, page 323). The famous Old Russian marketplace 
must have been located here up until the XVI century, if its memory had 
been quite as fresh and vivid in the XVII century. This must have been the 
famous “Novgorod fair”, whence the goods would get to all the other 
Russian towns and cities. 

Deacon Timofei proceeds to report the fragmentation of the enormous 
historical marketplace into several smaller ones — namely, the famous Fair 
of Yaroslavl (Yaroslavskaya) gave birth to the following most important 
fairs of the XVI-XVII century, known as Arkhangelskaya, Svinskaya, 
Zheltovodskaya (aka Makaryevskaya — in the vicinity of Nizhniy 
Novgorod, which is to be duly noted), Yekhonskaya, Tikhvinskaya of 
Novgorod (!) etc. 

Thus, the Fair of Yaroslavl had not only been the first and most 
important; it can also be regarded as the progenitor of all the Russian fairs 
and marketplaces, including the Tikhvinskaya fair in the vicinity of 
Novgorod-upon-Volkhov — a mere splinter of the oldest and greatest 
Russian fair in Yaroslavl. 


11.2.3. Novgorod and Holmgrad 


It is common knowledge that the Scandinavians who had traded with the 
chronicle Novgorod used to call it Holmgrad (qv in [758], for instance). 
This name instantly associates with Kholmogory near Archangelsk. Old 
sources specifically refer to Kholmogory and not Archangelsk as an old 


port on the White Sea, the initial point of the famous Northern Dvina trade 
route, which had retained its importance for commerce until the 
foundation of St. Petersburg. Yaroslavl had been at the intersection of the 
Northern Dvina and the Volga trade routes; therefore, the merchants who 
traded through the port in Kholmogory had been from Yaroslavl, qv 
above in section 11.2.2. Bear in mind that the Northern Dvina trade route 
that had led from the White Sea to Vladimir, Suzdal and Moscow passed 
through Arkhangelsk (Kholmogory), then Velikiy Oustyug and Vologda, 
approaching Volga right next to Yaroslavl; the great fair had been right 
here, in the estuary of Mologa. Therefore, the Scandinavians would 
associate Russian tradesmen with the name Kholmogory, the latter being 
the closest seaport on the way to Yaroslavl. As for Novgorod-upon- 
Volkhov, it is withdrawn from all possible trading routes, and couldn’t 
have traded with anyone in the Middle Ages. 


11.2.4. Yaroslav’s Court as the court of a Great Prince 


One needn’t look for too long in order to find Yaroslav’s Court in 
Yaroslavl — it is apparently the famous Yaroslavl Kremlin. A propos, 
modern historians are of the opinion that the term “Kremlin”, which is 
used by everyone including the inhabitants of Yaroslavl, is "incorrect", 
and that one should call it a “monastery”, since “no princes have ever 
occupied the premises” — this is what they teach in Yaroslavl schools 
nowadays. We must note that the Yaroslavl Kremlin is made of white 
stone, just like its counterpart in Moscow is presumed to have once been. 
The word “court” was apparently used for referring to the court of the 
prince, or the Kremlin. 


11.2.5. How Nizhniy Novgorod had received its name 


Once we return the true name of Novgorod the Great to Yaroslavl, we 
instantly understand why Nizhniy Novgorod is called “Nizhniy”, or 
“Lower” — it is indeed located lower on the Volga than Yaroslavl, qv on 
the map. 


11.2.6. The Yaroslavl Region as the domain of the Great Prince 


Usual mediaeval dynastic practice would make old capitals residences of 
the rulers’ second sons. Indeed, Sigismund Herberstein wrote in the XVI 
century that “the city and the fortress of Yaroslavl on the banks of the 
Volga are 12 miles away from Rostov, straight along the road to Moscow. 
Likewise Rostov ... this territory had been hereditary property of the 
rulers’ second sons (or brothers)” ([161], page 154). This is another 
indirect proof that Yaroslavl is the old capital of the state. Indeed, it is 
known that before the XVI century, under Ivan Kalita and his successors, 
the entire region of Yaroslavl, Rostov and Kostroma had not been 
hereditary property, but rather considered the domain of the Great Prince, 
or a capital area. It had belonged to the regnant Great Prince. When N. M. 
Karamzin tells us about the testament of Ivan Kalita, he points out that 
“there isn’t a single word about either Vladimir, Kostroma, Pereyaslavl or 
any other town that had belonged to whoever was titled Great Prince” 
([362], Volume 4, Chapter 9, page 151). The cities named by Karamzin 
outline the region of Yaroslavl and Rostov. Ivan III had already 
mentioned Yaroslavl as his domain ([759], page 62). Then this region 
became the domain of the rulers’ second sons, since the capital had been 
transferred to Moscow. Don’t forget that, according to our hypothesis, 
Moscow only became capital in the XVI century. 


11.2.7. “Gospodin Velikiy Novgorod” (“Lord Novgorod the Great”) as 
the agglomeration of towns and cities in the Yaroslavl region 


Our hypothesis is as follows. The term “Lord Novgorod the Great’, or 
“Gospodin Velikiy Novgorod” had been used for referring to a whole 
agglomeration of cities and not just Yaroslavl — the region in question had 
been a Great Principality up until the transfer of the capital to Moscow; the 
latter took place in the XVI century, according to our hypothesis. 

The Great Principality, or the agglomeration of towns and cities that had 
formed the capital of Russia between Ivan Kalita (Caliph) and Ivan III 
consisted of the following cities and their environs: Yaroslavl, Rostov, 


Kostroma, Pereyaslavl, Mologa, Vladimir and Suzdal ([362], Volume 4, 
Chapter 9, page 15; also [362], Volume 5, Chapter 1, page 21). 

It is known that Scandinavian sources used to call Novgorod the Great a 
“land of cities” ([523], page 47) — in other word, considered it to be an 
agglomeration of towns; see Chron for a more in-depth discussion of this 
issue. Russian sources also tell us about independent ends of Novgorod, 
which even rose against one another occasionally. All of these ends were 
independent from each other, and each had a leader and a seal of its own. 
The entire Novgorod region had been shared between them; one must also 
note that all official documents from Novgorod used to have several seals, 
one for each end — there are eight of them on one of the oldest edicts from 
Novgorod ([8], Volume 1; also [759], page 59). The representatives of 
ends used to meet for the discussion and solution of important issues; 
these meetings were known as veches, and there were two of them at least 
— at the “Court of Yaroslav", qv above, and the “Veche of Sophia”. The 
former is presumed to have been the most important. Apparently, the 
representatives of all the cities that had been part of the Great Prince's 
domain used to congregate in Yaroslavl and issue edicts from “Lord 
Novgorod the Great" thence. 

The “Veche of Sophia" must have taken place in Vologda, which is 
located near Yaroslavl. The gigantic Cathedral of Sophia exists in Vologda 
to this day ([85]). It is dated to the XVI century, and must be the famous 
Cathedral of Sophia from Novgorod the Great. It is most likely to have 
been rebuilt in the XVII century. 


11.2.8. The famous Icon of Novgorod and the Icon of Yaroslavl 


The famous Russian icon known as “The Omen Given to Our Lady in 
Novgorod” is usually associated with the historical Novgorod the Great. 
This is a very characteristic representation of Our Lady — bust with two 
raised hands, with a circle on her breast. We see baby Jesus in the circle; 
his hands are also raised upwards. The disposition of both characters is 
different from all the other icons. It turns out that there's another version 


of this icon, full-length — the Icon of Yaroslavl, also known as “Our Lady 
the Great Panhagia", qv in fig. 3.28, [142], page 11, and also [255]. There 
is no name on the actual icon — it must be a later invention, since 
ecclesiastical sources tell us nothing of the kind. This must be a version of 
the same “Omen” icon, which had been revered in Russia — there has even 
been a special ecclesiastical feast in its honour. The obvious relation 
between the two icons led to the introduction of a different name, 
otherwise the chronicle Novgorod would become mysteriously associated 
with Yaroslavl. 


Fig. 3.28. The Yaroslavl icon known as “Our Lady of Yaroslavl, the Great Panhagia”, 
or the “Horanta of Yaroslavl”. From the Spaso-Preobrazhenskiy Cathedral of the 
Spasskiy Monastery, the 1320’s ([142], page 11). The city of Yaroslavl. Taken from 
[142], page 11. 


The famous historical Great Novgorod School of art is very close to the 
Moscow school, which is perfectly natural and explained by the 
geographical proximity of the two cities. Modern Novgorod on the 
Volkhov is at a great distance from Moscow, but rather close to Pskov. 
The style of iconography prevalent in Pskov is considerably different from 
the above; one must hardly be surprised about the fact that the old 
churches of Novgorod-upon-Volkhov are decorated in the Pskov style and 
don’t resemble those of Novgorod the Great and Moscow. Novgorod- 
upon-Volkhov had been a satellite town of Pskov; we see more indications 
telling us that the historical Novgorod the Great has got nothing in 
common with the modern town of Novgorod on the Volkhov; one must 
also bear in mind the distance between the two. 


12. The falsification of history and archaeology of 
Novgorod-upon-Volkhov 


12.1. The real chronology implied by the “layer section” of the 
pavements in Novgorod-upon-Volkhov 


The information collected in the present section is based on the 
observations concerning the dendrochronology of Novgorod made by Y. 
A. Yeliseyev. 

We are told that Novgorod-upon-Volkhov, which historians identify as 
Novgorod the Great as described in the chronicles, possesses a unique 
means of absolute dating — different layers of the allegedly ancient 
Novgorod pavements. All the objects found in these layers are confidently 
dated by modern historians and archaeologists with the precision rate of 
10-15 years ([993]); also, the datings in question are presented as 
independent from consensual Russian history according to Scaliger and 
Miller. The dendrochronology of Novgorod-upon-Volkhov is considered 
to prove the Romanovian version of Russian history independently. In fig. 
3.29 we present a photograph of an excavation with all 28 layers of old 
Novgorod pavements visible; they are in excellent condition. Thus, 28 is 
the maximal number of pavement layers found in the town ([993], page 
16). Academician V. L. Yanin tells us that “over the 550 years that the 
formation of this ancient occupation layer has taken ... one sees here ... 
28 pavement layers — a gigantic stack of pine floorings in excellent 
condition” ([993], page 16). V. L. Yanin writes further that “the 
[presumably — Auth.] 800-year logs ... can still be used for construction 


purposes” ([993], page 15). 


Fig. 3.29. Photograph of an excavation where one can see all 28 layers ofthe old paved 
streets of “Novgorod” on River Volkhov. Taken from [993], page 21. 


Why is Yanin referring to 550 years above? The matter is that the time 
intervals between pavement layers can be estimated through a comparison 
of annual ring width distribution. The concept is simple and clear enough. 
We haven’t checked the practical implementation of this method — 
however, even assuming this estimation to be correct, one is instantly 
confronted with the following issue. 

The streets of Novgorod-upon-Volkhov must have been paved with 
wood up until the XX century and the introduction of asphalt; one sees no 
reason why the inhabitants of the town would want to cease with the 
practice and wallow in dirt. Novgorod pavements are typical log-roads that 
have been a sine qua non element of human life in marshlands, used 
constantly. This gives us an excellent opportunity to estimate the date of 
the modern Novgorod’s foundation. A subtraction of 550 years from an 
arbitrary XX century date such as 1940 shall leave us with the approximate 
dating of 1400. 

How could this be true? Let us regard the issue from the viewpoint of a 
Scaligerite historian, who would insist upon the foundation of the 
chronicle Novgorod in the X century A.D., and the identification of the 
city as the modern Novgorod-upon-Volkhov (and not Yaroslavl on the 
Volga implied by our reconstruction). The implication is that the 


construction of the log-roads would have to coincide with the foundation 
of any kind of settlement in these parts; historians agree with this as well. 
The ideal condition of the lowest layer makes it the first; had there been 
earlier ones that decomposed completely, the lowest layer would have 
been semi-decomposed. We see nothing of the kind. Therefore, the layers 
are telling us that the first settlement in these marshes must be dated to the 
XV century and not the X. 

The “dendrochronologists” headed by Academician V. L. Yanin suggest 
to shift the chronology of Novgorod backwards by 500 years, and claim 
that all the pavement layers need to be dated to the epoch of the X-XV 
century ([993], page 16). Let us quote from V. L. Yanin: 


“And so, the formation of the ancient occupation layer took place between the 
middle of the X century and the end of the XV; the process had taken 28 pavement 
years and lasted for longer than 550 years” ([993], page 16). 


In other words, we are being told that the top layer of Novgorod 
pavements dates from the XV century. In this case, what happened to the 
numerous layers of log-roads paved in the next 500 years (the XV-XX 
century)? These are said to have “rotted and decayed completely”, which 
appears extremely bizarre. “Ancient” pavements remain intact, whilst the 
newer ones (from the XVI century and on) have all disappeared without a 
trace. 

Yanin tells us that “organic matter remains in excellent condition due to 
the high humidity prevalent in the bottom layers of Novgorod ground” 
([993], page 16). In other words, marshes preserve organic matter from 
decay; this is a widely known fact. Since the town of “Novgorod” on the 
Volkhov has been founded among marshes, there have really been no 
problems with the preservation of organic matter — however, one has to 
enquire about the reasons this should have stopped being the case in the 
XV century. Yanin writes that “no organic matter from later layers has 
reached our day (the second half of the XV century and on)” ([993], page 
46). What cataclysm has befallen the Volkhov region in the XVI century, 


and why has the preservation of organic matter stopped? The “Volkhov 
archaeologists” can give us no intelligible answer. In other words, one sees 
that all the findings from the Volkhov area are arbitrarily dated to pre-XV 
century epochs. This has led to a strange gap in the “archaeology and 
chronology of the Volkhov region” — one of 400 years, no less. This gap 
obliterated every historical event that took place in this region between the 
XV and the XX century. 

The archaeologists have apparently noticed this chronological gap, and 
become rather alarmed on this account. Yanin mentions a gap of 400 years 
in the dendrochronology of the Volkhov region in the new edition of his 
book ([993]). He claims the gap to have been filled, but doesn’t care to 
divulge any details or explain how it was done. 

Let us return to the issue of finding an absolute dating for the pavement 
layers from the Volkhov region. Why have they been dated to the X-XV 
century epoch? Yanin’s book contains the following answer: “We have 
first ... managed to construct a relative dendrochronological scale ... and 
then came up with the absolute datings. We have studied the logs from the 
foundations of Novgorod churches; the dates when the latter were 
founded are known to us from chronicles” ([993], page 20). Yanin repeats 
this claim in the 1998 re-edition of his book. 

Everything becomes perfectly clear — Yanin tells us explicitly that the 
entire dendrochronology of Novgorod-upon-Volkhov is based on the 
Scaligerian-Millerian chronology of Russian chronicles, which have been 
used as the source for the dates of several churches’ construction. The logs 
from their foundations were ipso facto “dated”, and the datings of the 
pavement layers were calculated further on. However, we already know 
the chronicles in question to be forgeries or editions of the XVH-XVIII 
century, qv in Chron4, Chapter 1. Independent “dendrochronological” 
dating of objects excavated in the region of Novgorod-upon-Volkhov is 
therefore right out of the question. 

V. L. Yanin has apparently been aware of this, since we find the 
following passage in the 1965 edition of his book: “B. A. Kolchin is 


currently collecting specimens of logs dating from the XVI, XVII and 
XVIII century in order to complete the scale and make it reach the present 
day, and then go back to front for absolute certainty” ([993], pages 20- 
21). 

Unfortunately, the 1998 edition is dead silent about the details of this 
“verification” — it would be very interesting to learn how B. A. Kolchin 
has managed to fill the 400-year gap in the dendrochronology of 
“Novgorod”. The important circumstance that the entire history and 
chronology of Novgorod-upon-Volkhov are based on nothing but 
chronicles, or written sources, is recognized by historians themselves. M. 
Karger, a historian, tells us “these reports ... have remained the sole source 
for the reconstruction of the city’s ancient history until very recently” 
([365], page 8). 

Our reconstruction of the real chronology of Novgorod-upon-Volkhov 
is as follows. Some kind of settlement was founded here in the XV 
century, possibly later. In the XVII century, during the war with Sweden, a 
small fortress had to be built here. Due to the marshy character of the 
terrain, the streets of the settlement required paving; these wooden 
pavements eventually sank, and new layers of planks were required. This 
activity must have continued until the XX century, since one sees no other 
reason but the advent of asphalt for its termination; the last layers of 
pavements must therefore date from the XIX or even the XX century 
([365], page 8). Don’t forget that the “Novgorod excavations” have only 
started in the XX century ([365], page 8). One might well wonder about 
the reason why the XIX century archaeologists didn’t come up with the 
brilliant idea to excavate the famous “ancient pavements of Novgorod the 
Great”; could it be that these pavements have still been used actively in the 
XIX century? The top layer of the log-roads dated to the XV century 
nowadays had still been plainly visible to everyone in the XIX century and 
considered recent; dating it to the XV century would therefore prove 
impossible. 

The excavations of the famous pavement layers only began in 1951, at 


the sites of the constructions destroyed in the war of 1941-1945. Yanin 
reports the following: 


“Tn 1951, when the archaeologists were estimating the coordinates of future 
excavations, the territory had been a wasteland covered in rank burdock and 
elderberry bushes ... rusted pieces of ferroconcrete armaments could be seen 
through the weeds, tufts of grass were growing amongst the debris of bricks and 
mortar — 1/250th of the dead wasteland the Nazis had left of a flourishing town. It 
had been the seventh year after the war; Novgorod was slowly recuperating, rising 
from the charred ruins and rebuilding itself’ ([993], page 10). 


Academician V. L. Yanin proceeds to tell us that the “occupation layer” of 
Novgorod-upon-Volkhov has risen by two metres since the end of the XV 
century ([993], page 16). In other words, the occupation layer comprised 
of log-road pavements had been at the depth of around two metres — this 
may well have been the pre-war XX century pavement, predating the 
excavations by a decade or so. 

Our opponents may remind us that a number of “ancient” documents 
written on birch bark have been discovered in between the pavement logs; 
those are presumed to date from the XI-XV century. The idea that birch 
bark may have been used for writing in the XIX century is considered 
preposterous. We shall mention the contents of the “XI-XV century” birch 
bark records below; as we shall see, they contain nothing that couldn’t 
have been written in the XIX century. As for the very recent use of birch 
bark for writing, let us quote from V. L. Yanin himself: 


“Many birch bark documents have survived, and are kept in museums and archives 
nowadays — among them, later chronicles dating from the XVII-XIX century, and 
entire books ... in 1715, the Siberians used a book made of birch bark for keeping 
tax records... The ethnographer S. V. Maksimov, who had seen a book of birch 
bark in an old-believer settlement on the Mezen river had even voiced his 
fascination with this writing material, so uncommon to us ... itis also known that 
the Swedes had used birch bark for writing in the XVI-XVII century" ([993], 
page 27). 


Further also: “the ethnographer A. A. Dounin-Gorchavich, who had seen 
the khanty [an indigenous ethnic group from the North of Russia — 
Transl.] prepare birch bark for writing in the beginning of this century [the 
XX — Auth.] reports that the material is boiled in water in order to make it 
fit for writing” ([993], page 29). 

One of our readers, a geologist engineer from the Komi region of Russia 
(city of Oukhta) by the name of Vitaliy Vassilyevich Kozlov, has sent us 
information about the book on the history of publishing during WW II. 
The section on guerrilla publications (newspapers, flyers, brochures etc) 
tells us about the use of birch bark in printing, in particular by the 
guerrillas from the North-West, where Novgorod-upon-Volkhov is 
located. Birch bark has therefore been used as a material for writing as 
recently as in the middle of the XX century. 

Therefore, the fact that there were birch bark documents found in the 
top layers of Novgorod pavements doesn’t necessarily imply these layers 
to be of a great age. They may just as well date from the XIX and even the 
XX century. 

One might ask about the reasons for using birch bark as a writing 
material in the XIX century, after the invention of paper. The matter is that 
paper had remained rather expensive up until the XX century — birch bark 
was much cheaper, especially in the North. The writing material in 
question wasn’t mere pieces of bark peeled off a tree: 


“Birch bark would be boiled in water to make it more elastic and fit for writing; 
coarse layers would be removed ... sheets of birch bark were usually given a 
rectangular shape” ([993], page 33). 


Therefore, birch bark may have competed with paper up until the XIX 
century, given its low cost. 

V.L. Yanin tells us that “all the books and documents made of birch 
bark that had been known to scientist before 26 July 1951 were written in 
ink, with no exceptions” ([993], page 30). However, the famous birch bark 


documents from Novgorod-upon-Volkhov are scratched on pieces of 
bark, with no traces of ink anywhere. Why would that be? Marshy ground 
must have been so humid that the ink became washed away; the only 
pieces of birch bark with any text on them are the ones where the letters 
have been scratched. A typical document found in Novgorod-upon- 
Volkhov can be seen in fig. 3.30. 
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Fig. 3.30. Birch bark document #109 from Novgorod-upon- Volkhov. Arbitrarily dated 
to the alleged XII century; in reality, the documents dates from the XVI-XVII century. 
Let us point out the use of colons in punctuation. Taken from [993], page 172. 


Let us return to the contents of the "ancient" documents found in 
Novgorod-upon-Volkhov. Nearly every such document mentioned in 
Yanin's book entitled / Have Sent Thee a Birch Bark Epistle are of a 
quotidian nature; their text contains no signs of their "great antiquity", 
although modern historians try to read them into the text of the documents. 
Yet these "signs" may well be those of the XIX century — as is the case 
with Document 2288, for instance, dated to the alleged XIV century (the 
real dating is 400 years more recent, as we are beginning to understand, 
and pertains to the epoch of the XVIII-XIX century). 

The document says the following: “khamu, three cubits ... a zolotnik 
[1/96 of a pound — Transl.] of green silk thread, another of gilded silk, 
and one more, coloured yellow and green ... a zolotnik of bleach for one 
bleaching, some Bulgarian soap for the same bleaching, and for another 
bleaching..." ([993], pages 45-46). Yanin comments this text in the 


following manner: “although this epistle has neither got a beginning nor an 
end, one can be certain that it was written by some embroider. The fabric 
(kham in Old Russian) needed to be bleached with bleach and soap” 
([993], page 46). We are being told that this passage indubitably proves the 
“great antiquity” of the birch bark document, since the word khamovnik 
stood for “weaver” or “webber” in Old Russian ([223], [224] and [225]). 
Still, since the document in question is concerned with silk embroidery, 
wouldn't it make more sense to assume that “khamu” is really a part of 
the word “barkhatu” (the genitive case of “barkhat”, the Russian word 
for “velvet”), with the letter 7 written in a special manner common for 
Russia, with three “stalks” at the bottom - it can easily be confused for the 
letter M. Silk would more often be used for embroidery on velvet, after all; 
in general, all the objects mentioned in the text — velvet, soap, bleach and 
coloured silk, have been common in the XIX century. 

We witness the same to be the case with all other documents from 
Novgorod-upon-Volkhov. 

Let us sum up. The entire situation looks very odd indeed — a mere 50 
or 100 years after the wooden pavements cease to be used, historians and 
archaeologists rediscover them and make the proclamation that the logs 
used for paving date from times immemorial. This is a direct consequence 
of the fact that historical science still lacks the means of objective dating; 
consensual chronology is therefore a total chaos of subjective datings. We 
have witnessed this to be the case many a time; the excavations in 
Novgorod-upon-Volkhov are but another example. 


12.2. Novgorod-upon-Volkhov had also been known as 
“okolotok” (Russian word used for a parochial settlement) 


Let us remind the reader that, according to our research, Novgorod the 
Great as described in the chronicles has got nothing in common with the 
town in the marshlands of the Volkhov region known under the same 
name nowadays (apparently, this proud name only became associated with 


the town in question in the XVII century. It is most likely that the Russian 
chronicles have used the name “Novgorod the Great” for referring to the 
agglomeration of towns and cities located in the interfluve of Volga and 
Oka and not just a single city — in other words, the entire land known as 
the “Vladimir and Suzdal Russia” nowadays. The administrative centre of 
the agglomeration had been in the city of Yaroslavl on the Volga (the 
famous “Court of Yaroslav), according to our reconstruction. 

Thus, one might well wonder about the old name of the modern 
Novgorod on the Volkhov — one that had been used before the XVII 
century, when this town had been misnamed “Novgorod the Great". 
Seeing as how this has happened a mere 300 years ago, we have some 
hope of reconstructing the proper old name of the town on the Volkhov 
with the aid of historical sources. 

This hope of ours isn't vain — moreover, it is very easy to find out about 
the real name of “Novgorod” on the Volkhov. We learn the following 
from the guidebook entitled The Novgorod Citadel ([731]): 


"Everything that was located outside the initial settlement of Novgorod had been 
known as okolotok. Even in the XIV-XVI century this name was used for referring 
to the entire territory of the citadel, apart from the Sovereign's Court. Okolotok 
had come to replace the original name of Novgorod" ([731], page 9). 


Under the “initial settlement" the authors of the book understand the rather 
diminutive citadel in the centre of the city: 


“Novgorod (or its citadel, the two being the same thing in reality) had been the 
veche centre of the entire town that was built on the Volkhov river ... the small 
princely court had initially spanned the entire town" ([731], page 9). 


The details divulged about the “heroic” history of Novgorod-upon- 
Volkhov are therefore of the utmost interest — we are told that the name of 
Novgorod had only been used for referring to the small citadel in the 
centre of the town, while the rest of it had possessed a different name in 


the “deep antiquity”, as we can see now. In the XVI century even the 
Kremlin wasn’t known as Novgorod anymore, but rather as “okolotok”, 
qv above. There is a possibility that the sovereign’s court had still been 
known as Novgorod. Historians are therefore of the opinion that the 
inhabitants of the town on the Volkhov River had still remembered its 
chronicle name of “Novgorod”, using it for a single court in town; it is also 
admitted that the word “okolotok” had been used for the rest of the 
modern “Novgorod”. One might well wonder about the reasons why the 
name of “Novgorod the Great” could have become forgotten by the 
inhabitants of the town — a minor military or monastic settlement on the 
Volkhov river may have been known as “Novgorod” once, after all, since 
the name translates as “New City”, and the settlement had been freshly- 
built in the XV century. However, we are told that it has never been 
known as “The Great”. 

We are of the opinion that the above implies the non-existence of a 
proper name for the small town on the Volkhov River in the XVI century, 
or the pre-Romanovian epoch — the name “okolotok” is of a very general 
and descriptive nature. It was still in use relatively recently for referring to 
a group of villages, a suburb or a parochial settlement ([224], Volume 2, 
page 1717). The police rank of the “okolotochniy nadziratel”, or “officer 
in charge of an okolotok”, had existed in Russia up until the XX century 
(ibid.). 

The town of Novgorod on the Volkhov River had therefore been a 
recent settlement of minor importance in the XVI — early XVII century, 
without so much as a name of its own. There may have been a remote 
monastery there, or a small fort; the settlement that had appeared nearby 
became known as "okolotok". This word is probably derived from the 
Russian word “okolo”, which stands for “near” — “the environs", that is 
(of the military citadel, for instance). Somewhat later, in the XVII century, 
when the entire Russian history was being distorted to serve the interests 
of the Romanov dynasty, the hoaxers needed a Russian city that would 
play the part of Novgorod the Great as described in the chronicles in lieu 


of the original Novgorod, or Yaroslavl. The events related in the 
chronicles were thus transferred to the marshy banks of the Volkhov River 
in paper sources. New maps, likewise counterfeit “ancient” maps mass- 
produced in the XVIII-XIX century, have adopted the formula “Novgorod 
the Great”. 

The locals have taken to the new name without much procrastination; 
one must think that their first acquaintance with the allegedly great history 
of “Great Novgorod” on the Volkhov River has really taken place some 
100-200 years later, when they read N. M. Karamzin’s History, where the 
Volkhov localization of Novgorod the Great is already quite explicit. It 
must be said that Novgorod-upon-Volkhov became Novgorod the Great 
officially in the end of the 1990’s. 

This explains the condition of Novgorod-upon-Volkhov in the XVII 
century, poor enough for the historian M. Karger to write about the 
“historical destiny of the city that has transformed into a backwater centre 
of the nondescript Novgorod province...” ([365], page 5). Everything is 
perfectly clear — the newly built settlement was only beginning to establish 
itself in the XVII century; there had been a stockade here. We learn that 
“the Moscow government was still taking care of maintaining the 
Novgorod stockade’s defensive capacity” ([365], page 12-13). 


12.3. The tourist sights presented as the famous “Sovereign’s 
Court”, where the Archbishop of Novgorod the Great had 
resided 


The chronicle history of Novgorod the Great tell us a great deal about the 
famous “Sovereign’s Court”, or the residence of the Archbishop of 
Novgorod. The archbishop was known as the Sovereign of Novgorod, 
and had ruled over the entire city, according to the chronicles. His 
influence had been immense — not just in Novgorod, but Russia in general, 
likewise his wealth. Is there anything left of his court, which must have 
been drowning in luxury and opulence? Chronicles tell us that the territory 


of the “Sovereign’s Court” had housed the Archbishop’s palace and a 
number of other buildings. Do we see so much as a trace of them 
anywhere in the modern Novgorod? 

The guidebook by L. A. Rozhdestvenskaya entitled The Novgorod 
Citadel ([731]) is confident enough when it repeats the following after the 
chronicles: “the Archbishop, also known as the Sovereign, had been the 
only lord and master of the citadel and the court, which formed the centre 
of Novgorod in the earliest days of the city’s existence” ([731], page 9). 
Then Rozhdestvenskaya moves on from “ancient history” to the modern 
condition of the locale: 


“The Sovereign’s Court of the Novgorod citadel is a remarkable civil construction 
complex that had housed administrative and economical services. The Archbishop 
of Novgorod had also lived here, known as the owner of a tremendous treasury; the 
Council of the Lords used to assemble at the citadel as well, deciding upon the 
domestic and the foreign policies of Novgorod the Great” ([731], page 24). 


It turns out that historians do indeed demonstrate to us a “Sovereign’s 
Court’ in Novgorod-upon-Volkhov, qv in fig. 3.31. One must say that the 
building we see is thoroughly unremarkable — we see the wall of a citadel 
and a simple two-story building, which is clearly anything but ancient. Let 
us enquire about the age of the buildings that form the ensemble of the 
alleged “Sovereign’s Court”, and also about their fate in the XVII-XIX 
century — reconstructions, renovations, general use etc. 
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Fig. 3.31. The alleged *Governor's court of Novgorod the Great" in the modern town of 


Novgorod on River Volkhov. Taken from [731], pages 64-65, insets. 


What we learn is that nearly every building from the “Sovereign’s Court” 
(with the single exception of the “faceted chamber”) was built in the XVII- 
XIX century ([731], pages 24-28) — postdating the epoch of the 
Archbishop’s alleged residence in Novgorod-upon-Volkhov by a few 
hundred years. We are of the opinion that there has never been an 
Archbishop of Novgorod-upon-Volkhov. It is known that “ever since the 
XVII century the citadel of Novgorod has been a stronghold where 
military leaders had resided” ([731], page 18). Military leaders, mind you, 
and not archbishops. The main building of the “Sovereign’s Court” is the 
so-called “Faceted Chamber”; we shall ponder it at length below. 

Moreover, there are no signs to indicate the former residence of a 
sovereign, or an archbishop, at the “Sovereign’s Court". Historians still 
haven’t reached any consensus in selecting a single building of the 
“Sovereign’s Court” and calling it the “Archbishop’s Palace”; apparently, it 
is a “serious scientific problem”, and there is no unanimity in the ranks of 
historians. For instance: 


“According to the architect V. N. Zakharova, the archbishop’s palace is the 
building between the Likhoudov building and the Metropolitan’s Tower ... since 
the latter must be in the immediate vicinity of the palace” ([731], page 28). 


We see that the building considered the “Archbishop’s Palace” traditionally 
is something entirely different in the opinion of the architects. Even 
modern guidebooks obliquely dub it “the so-called Archbishop’s Palace” 
([731], page 28). 

Historians are exceptionally proud of the so-called Faceted Chamber of 
the citadel in Novgorod-upon-Volkhov; the guidebook ([731]) allocates an 
entire chapter to this building. L. A. Rozhdestvenskaya writes: 


“The Faceted Chamber, also known as the Sovereign’s Chamber, is one ofthe most 
remarkable buildings out of the entire ensemble of Sovereign’s Court, and the only 


such construction that has reached our age. A Novgorod chronicle dating from 
1433 reports: ‘In the very same year did his Holy Highness Euphimei build a 
chamber in his court, one of 30 doors. The craftsmen of Novgorod were working 
alongside their German counterparts’” ([731], page 33). 


A modern photograph of this “XV century masterpiece of Old Russian 
architecture with 30 doors”, whose construction required joint efforts of 
the Russian and the German craftsmen, can be seen in fig. 3.32. What we 
see is a very ordinary house of the XVII-XIX century - there is a great 
abundance of similar houses in many Russian cities. By the way, we only 
see a single door on the photograph (fig. 3.32). It is a mystery just how 
one could make 30 doors here. One might assume exaggeration from the 
part of the chronicler, or the inclusion of the building’s inner doors into 
the number. However, such “boasting” would look rather odd; we clearly 
see that the chronicler is referring that he had thought fascinating himself. 
There’s nothing surprising about 30 inner doors — nearly every large house 
will have that many or more. 30 entrances, on the other hand, imply a 
large size of the building and a certain eccentricity of its architecture. All of 
this appears to have existed in reality; however, it was in the enormous 
Yaroslavl, the historical Novgorod the Great, which had been dealt a great 
deal of harm in the “Novgorod massacre” of the XVI century, and not in 
the “backwater centre of the nondescript Novgorod province...” ([365], 


page 5). 


Fig. 3.32. The small building inside the citadel of the modern Novgorod upon River 


Volkhov, which plays the part ofthe “faceted chamber” in the “Governor’s court of 
Novgorod the Great”. The construction ofthe building is therefore dated to the XV 
century. However, it is a typical construction of the XVII-XVIII century. It is unclear 
just why this particular building was dated to the XV century and called the “Faceted 
Chamber” — we see no facets anywhere upon it, whereas the very name suggests the 
walls to be decorated in a particular way. Taken from [731], pages 64-65, insets. 


Let us return to the town on the Volkhov River. Where did the so-called 
“Faceted Chamber” get its name? 

We all know what the famous Faceted Chamber of the Kremlin in 
Moscow looks like. Its facade is faced with tetrahedral blocks of stone 
with manifest facets, which make the Chamber quite unique (see figs. 3.33 
and 3.34). The very name of the Chamber is derived from these blocks of 
stone, which is emphasized by the historians as well ([191], page 8). 
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Fig. 3.33. The Faceted Chamber of Kremlin in Moscow. We see the eastern front part of 
the chamber's outer wall with faceted blocks of stone, hence the name. Taken from 


[191], inset. 


Fig. 3.34. Close-in ofa fragment of the Faceted Chamber’s front wall. The faceted 
blocks that it owes its name to are clearly visible. Taken from [191], inset. 


Are there any faceted blocks anywhere on the “Faceted Chamber of 
Novgorod” (fig. 3.32)? None! The walls are perfectly ordinary, smooth 
and plastered. Not a sign of a facet anywhere. Our opponents might say 
that someone must have chiselled the facets off and replaced them by 
stucco. But when did that happen, and how? Neither the documents nor 
the guidebook ([731]) tell us a single word about this. 

We are of the opinion that what we encounter here is but an attempt to 
find a solid foundation for the freshly introduced Romanovian version of 
Russian history, and a clumsy one, at that. The concept had been rather 
simple — one needed to prove a small settlement on the Volkhov to have 
once been Novgorod the Great as mentioned in the chronicles. The latter 
specified the existence of the famous Faceted Chamber in Novgorod the 
Great, and so the Romanovian historians apparently decided that a certain 
XVIII century house could serve as the famous Faceted Chamber, the 
memorial plaque saying “Sovereign’s Chambers. 1433 A.D.” that one finds 
attached thereto being the primary proof of this identification (qv in fig. 
3.32). The memorial plaque secures the transformation of a simple 
building into a tourist sight — one that has been active in this capacity for 
many years. 


Could it be that the interior of the rather unprepossessing “Faceted 
Chamber” in the Volkhov settlement is capable of surprising us with the 
lavishness of its decoration, leaving no doubt about the fact that the 
nondescript building one sees in fig. 3.32 had once been the famous 
Faceted Chamber of Novgorod the Great? 

The same guidebook as we’ve been quoting from is telling us that there 
is a famous historical front hall in the so-called “Faceted Chamber”: 


“The Sovereign’s Chamber has been the silent witness of many historical events. 
The envoys of the Great Prince of Moscow had been received here, likewise 
visitors from faraway lands; many a royal decree was read here. In 1478 it heard 
the edict of Ivan III about the annexation of the Novgorod lands by Moscow ... and 
in 1570 it saw the grim feast of Ivan the Terrible" ([731], page 34). 


We know what the royal front halls had looked like in the XV-XVI 
century, the best example being the buildings of the Kremlin in Moscow, 
dated to the same XV century as the Faceted Chamber of Novgorod the 
Great by historians. Some of them even claim certain fragments of the 
above to date from the XII century ([557], page 37); however, the date on 
the memorial plaque is that of 1433, qv in fig. 3.32. 

Let us now consider the "front hall" of the building in Novgorod-upon- 
Volkhov, whose modern photograph can be seen in fig. 3.35. The interior 
of this "front hall" is in very poor correspondence with the architecture of 
the XV-XVI century; moreover, what we see here is typical XVIII-XIX 
century architecture with intentional anachronistic elements. The real front 
hall of the Faceted Chamber in Moscow is represented in fig. 3.36 for 
comparison (photograph), and in fig. 3.37 we see an old engraving of the 
XVIII century that depicts a feast in the Faceted Chamber of the Moscow 
Kremlin. 


Fig. 3.35. The inside of the nondescript building that is claimed to be the “Faceted 
Chamber of Novgorod the Great”. Presumed to date from the XV century — however, the 
artwork is a mere imitation of the XV century style, and most likely dates from the XIX 
century. Taken from [731], pages 64-65, insets. 
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Fig. 3.36. Photograph of the ceremonial hall of the Faceted Chamber in Moscow. Taken 
from [191], inset. 


Fig. 3.37. Ancient engraving of the XVIII century depicting a feast in the splendorous 
Faceted Chamber of the Muscovite Kremlin. Taken from [191], page 15. 


One gets the impression that the front hall of the “faceted chamber from 
the town on the Volkhov" was constructed in the XVIII-XIX century in 
emulation of the Faceted Chamber in Moscow; however, this resulted in a 
severe disproportion, since the chamber needed to be fit into an already 
exiting building. The Romanovian architects ended up with low ceilings 
and a central column whose top widens in too drastic a manner, leaving a 
looming impression. The strange stripes on the ceiling look very 
conspicuous (see fig. 3.35). Historians suggest this building to be “the sole 
relic of the early Gothic style in Russia" ([557], page 22). We see nothing 
of the kind in truly old Russian buildings — these “Gothic stripes" must be 
emulating the relief facets of the original Faceted Chamber in Moscow, 
where they have an actual architectural function common for old Russian 
architecture (see figs. 3.36 and 3.38). 
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Fig. 3.38. Photograph of the Muscovite Kremlin’s Faceted Chamber. Taken by the 
authors in 2000. 


It is peculiar that the guidebook ([731]) should dedicate a whole chapter to 
the “Faceted Chamber” in Novgorod-upon-Volkhov without uttering a 
single word about any reconstructions or renovations of the building, 
divulging a great many more details of this kind that concern other 
constructions in the citadel, and of a lesser fame at that — all the reparation 
works performed in the XVII-XIX century are reported very 
meticulously, qv in [731], pages 24-31. Could historians be avoiding the 
topic deliberately so as not to attract any attention to the true date of this 
forgery’s creation. Apparently, no renovations have ever taken place — the 
chamber has been in its present condition ever since its construction in the 
XVIII-XIX century; however, the guidebook ([731]) tries to convince one 
that the “Faceted Chamber" in Novgorod-upon-Volkhov was built in the 
XV century ([731], page 33) — or even the XII century, according to [557], 
page 37, having reached us in its initial condition, more or less. This is not 
true, as it is becoming clear to us today. 

Apparently, this dim “Gothic hall" in Novgorod-upon-Volkhov in its 


modern condition was prepared for exhibition rather recently — in the XIX 
century, during the preparations for the 1862 celebration of “Russia’s 
Millenarian Anniversary” in Novgorod-upon-Volkhov (a very lavish 
festivity attended by Czar Alexander II himself, as well as numerous guests 
from every corner of Russia ([731], pages 80 and 82). This is when the 
grandiose monument that one sees inside the citadel was erected (ibid.). 
Apparently, this was when the first necessity to demonstrate something 
“ancient” to the public had arisen; this had been accomplished 
successfully. 


12.4. Novgorod-upon-Volkhov: oddities in occupation layer 
datings 


As we have seen, historians are of the opinion that the occupation layer of 
Novgorod-upon-Volkhov has grown by a mere two metres over the last 
400 years, starting with the end of the XV century ([993], page 16). 
However, it had grown twice faster in the previous 500 years ([993], page 
16). We learn that “over the 550 years that had passed between the middle 
of the X century and the end of the XV it had grown by 5.5 metres” ([993], 
pages 15-16). This is truly bizarre; the growth of the occupation layer 
directly depends on human activities. Academician V. L. Yanin describes 
the process of occupation layer formation rather vividly: 


“Human activity has the following side effect, which is very important for 
archaeology: the formation of the occupation layer in every area inhabited by 
humans for a more or less prolonged period of time. Someone ... cuts down wood 
to build a house, with wood chips flying in every direction and falling on the 
ground. Then someone’s shoes tear, and an old shoe sole is thrown away; then a 
house burns down, and somebody levels the scene of conflagration and erects a 
new dwelling ... this is how the occupation layer is formed wherever there are 
humans, year by year, slowly but steadily. The thickness of this layer depends on 
the intensity of human activity and the organic matter conservation capacity of local 
soil” ([993], page 15). 


How are we supposed to relate to the situation with Novgorod-upon- 
Volkhov in this case, seeing as how over the first 550 years the occupation 
layer had grown at the rate of one metre per century, how could it have 
slowed down to 50 centimetres in the following 400 years? Could the 
intensity of human activity have diminished and dwindled? This seems 
very odd indeed; human activity has become a great deal more intense in 
the recent epoch, if anything. Should soil conservation capacity in the 
Volkhov region have changed drastically at some point in the XV century, 
one would certainly like to hear more about that. 

All ofthe above must imply that the consensual dating of the occupation 
layer in Novgorod-upon-Volkhov is blatantly incorrect. It appears that the 
entire formation of the occupation layer must have taken place at a steady 
speed in the last 400-500 years, possibly with a slight acceleration, starting 
with the XV century, or the foundation of the settlement on River 
Volkhov. The considerable height of this layer is explained by the fact that 
“organic matter preserves well in the environs of Novgorod” and nothing 
else, according to archaeologists themselves ([993], page 15). Bear in mind 
that marshlands preserve organic matter very well indeed, and it hardly 
ever rots there. 

Let us now observe the rate of the occupation layer’s growth around the 
Cathedral of St. Sophia in the Volkhov region, presumably one of the 
oldest buildings in Russia, and one which “has never been rebuilt since the 
XI century and preserved ... its original shape until the present day”, as we 
are being told ([731], page 53). It turns out that “over the last nine 
centuries, the occupation layer has covered two metres of the building’s 
lower part” ([731], page 54). That is to say, the occupation layer that has 
formed around the principal cathedral of the Volkhov region over the last 
900 years is presumed equal in height to the layer that has formed in the 
centre of Novgorod-upon-Volkhov over 400 years ([993], page 16). Even 
if one were to trust the consensual chronology of this occupation layer, the 
“extremely ancient” Cathedral of St. Sophia would have to be dated to the 
XV century and not the XI. 


We are of the opinion that this cathedral was constructed even more 
recently — in the XVII century and not the XV. Therefore, the occupation 
layer around it has been growing by the factor of circa one metre per 
century. 

It must be said that the speed of the occupation layer growth has been 
calculated by archaeologists from pavement layers, among other things — 
or concurs with the relative “dendrochronology of Novgorod” at the very 
least. Indeed, according to V. L. Yanin: 


“The occupation layer in Novgorod wasn’t subject to putrefaction and had been 
growing by a factor of one centimetre per year in the Middle Ages. It had grown by 
5.5 metres between the middle of the X and the end of the XV century ... thus, the 
formation of the ancient occupation layer has taken 28 pavements and 550 years” 


([993], pages 15-16). 


The height of the pavement layers is therefore equal to 5 metres, and their 
formation has taken 550 years — roughly one metre per century, or one 
centimetre per year, just as we learn from historians. 

We can therefore count approximately 500 years backwards from the 
XX century, and end up with the XV century as the dating of the town’s 
foundation. The Cathedral of St. Sophia must have been built in the XVII 
century, since it has submerged by 2 metres. 

We must also point out the fact that traces of chiselled-off frescoes were 
found in the cathedral during excavations: 


“Many chiselled-off fresco fragments have been discovered during the excavations 
ofthe Martiryevskaya parvis... The restoration of the dome artwork began in 1944 
... it turned out that the Pantocrator and the top part of the archangel figures ... 
were painted in the XVI century the earliest over fresh ground” ([731], page 62). 


That is to say, the plaster was chiselled off in the XVI century the earliest, 
and the fresh ground must date from roughly the same epoch; therefore, 
the Cathedral of St. Sophia on the Volkhov bears distinct marks of later 
Romanovian reconstruction works (fresh ground and the chiselled-off 


frescoes). 
However, the radical alterations of the original design did not stop there. 
According to M. V. Mouravyov: 


“In 1688 and 1692 the floor of the cathedral was raised by 1.62 metres ... the three 
round posts have been demolished, the original narrow windows widened and 
more windows cut in other walls. In 1837 the entire northern wall was 
reconstructed; in 1861 the small headstones over the persons buried in the 
cathedral were removed. Finally, in 1893-1904 the cathedral underwent a 
complete overhaul, which resulted in the replacement of the original works of 
Italian masters by the daubery of the decorators from the co-operative of contractor 
Safronov” ([557], page 15). 


Has anything remained from the original XVI century cathedral? We see 
that even the XVIII century artwork has gone without a trace. 

M. V. Mouravyov tells us about another rather characteristic 
occurrence: 


“There had been a great deal of graffiti on the inner walls of St. Sophia 
(inscriptions scratched on the plaster) — some of them are in glagolitsa [pre- 
Cyrillic script — Transl.] ... they can be regarded as the old temple’s stone 
chronicle of sorts... These graffiti were discovered by I. A. Shlyapkin during the 
last restoration, as the fresh layers of plaster were being chiselled off; however, 
when the Archaeological Commission had expressed a wish to carry on with the 
study of the graffiti, the walls were already covered with fresh stucco, which has 
deprived the scientists of the larger part of the research materials” ([557], page 
17). 


Verily, one calls the oddest activities “restoration” these days. 

The information that we have about the “ancient” events, which have 
presumably taken place in Novgorod-upon-Volkhov, comes from Russian 
chronicles in their edition and interpretation of the XVI-XVIII century 
([365]). As we are beginning to understand nowadays, the lost originals 
must have referred to Yaroslavl events. After the Romanovian reform of 


the XVII-XVIII century these events were transferred from the Volga to 
the Volkhov region. In the XIX-XX century the confused historians and 
archaeologists have started to make pilgrimages to the “backwater centre 
of the nondescript Novgorod province’, as M. Karger is correct enough to 
call it ([365], page 5). Events described in chronicles would eventually 
become tied to the Volkhov locale; some of them were vague enough to 
permit this, others weren’t. There were some complete fiascos — 
nevertheless, the churches of the Volkhov region are still stubbornly 
misidentified as “the Novgorod temples from the days of yore reflected in 
the chronicles”. One of the countless empty sites has been declared “the 
very square where the famous Novgorod veche used to assemble”. The 
notorious Novgorod massacre became associated with the Volkhov region 
instead of Yaroslavl, and a room where the “grim feast of Ivan the Terrible 
had taken place” ([731], page 34) was promptly found and has by now 
been photographed by countless tourists, awed and gullible. The list goes 
on. 

None of the above is true; the events that we learn about from 
chronicles had all taken place elsewhere — in Yaroslavl on the Volga, 
according to our reconstruction. A propos, the very name Volkhov is a 
slightly corrupted version of the name Volga. 


12.5. Birch bark documents had been used by the “ancient” 
Romans, and therefore cannot predate the XIV century 


All the considerations voiced above give us a new perception of the fact 
that the allegedly ancient Romans have widely used birch bark for writing. 
As we are beginning to realise, the “ancient” Roman birch documents must 
also have been written in the XIV-XVIII century and not “deep antiquity”. 
The history of their discovery is as follows. 

In 1973 Robert Burley, a British archaeologist, began his excavations 
near the famous Hadrian’s Wall [the Horde’s Wall?], which dates to the 
alleged II century A.D. 


“He came across two thin slivers of wood. Burley reckons they had rather looked 
like wood-shavings ... they were accurately unrolled with a penknife, and the 
archaeologists have fragments of messages in Latin inside. Burly himselfrecollects 
that “we were looking at the miniscule missive and refusing to believe our eyes’... 
Burley was holding the remnants of a letter that was written in ink and mentioned 
garments sent by someone to a soldier who had served in Vindolanda around 102 
A.D.” ([726], page 124). 


Let us emphasize that the letter was written in ink; had it remained 
underground for two millennia, the ink would have most probably been 
washed away by the time the birch bark was unearthed. Therefore, such 
messages must be a great deal less ancient than it occurs to the English 
archaeologists and historians. 


“Burley had every reason to be fervent, although he hadn’t suspected it at the 
moment. He had unearthed the greatest cache of documents that has ever been found 
in the northern provinces of the Roman Empire. Over the next four years Burley 
and his assistants managed to find more than two hundred documents or fragments 
of documents with old inscriptions; by 1988 they have collected over a thousand of 
them, including two hundred pieces of bark with distinct Latin texts on them... 
Most of them were made of birch or alder white peeled off very young trees, and 
the inscriptions were made with ink and a reed. These freshly-gathered pieces of 
bark were so elastic that they were fashioned into scrolls rolled crosswise the 
fibres, which was equivalent to sealing a letter, and tied with a thread. The largest 
pieces of bark are 20 by 8 centimetres... This is how the oldest group of British 
historical documents was discovered; it turned out to be a unique source of 
information concerning the Roman garrisons in the north-west. After some 1900 
years of oblivion the Romans quartered in Britain spoke to their descendants 
through this collection of epistles” ([726], pages 124-125). 


According to our reconstruction, the documents in question are the birch 
bark epistles used by the Cossack troops in the XV-XVII century, 
including the ones quartered on the British isles after the Great = 
“Mongolian” conquest. Some chronicles had referred to them as to Roman 


troops, which is how they are known to Scaligerian history, which had 
dated them to a fictional ancient epoch. 
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Fig. 3.39. One ofthe Roman documents written on birch bark, discovered in England 
and presumed to date from times immemorial. These documents are most likely to date 
from the epoch of the XV-XVII century; they may have been written in one of the 
Russian garrisons, which were quartered in all parts of the gigantic Great — 
“Mongolian” Empire. Taken from [726], page 127. 


One of such documents can be seen in fig. 3.39. Historians write the 


following in this regard: 


“This letter has been preserved in one of the oldest layers of Vindolanda; it was 
written on wood with ink. The missive is a birthday party invitation sent to some 
military commander's wife by the spouse of some other Roman troop leader ... her 
writing is very similar to the demotic (non-hieroglyphic) script found on Egyptian 
papyri of the same epoch; it appears that the entire empire had used the same 
shorthand system" ([726], page 127; see also fig. 3.40). 
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Fig. 3.40. A close-in of a fragment of a “Roman” birch bark document misdated to the II 
century A.D. today. Historians point out that it is set in demotic writing, virtually 
identical to the Egyptian shorthand and used in every region of the Empire ([726], page 
127). According to our reconstruction, the document in question dates from the epoch of 
the Great = “Mongolian” Empire, or the XIV-XVII century. Taken from [726], page 
127, 


Everything is perfectly clear, and explained perfectly well by our 
reconstruction. We see that the entire Great = Mongolian Empire of the 
XIV-XVI century had used the same shorthand system — just the way a 
centralized state should, where the life of the imperial provinces, no matter 
how distant, is in sync with that of the centre, with similar customs and 
principles used in the town on River Volkhov, Horde garrisons in faraway 
Britain and Egypt in Africa (see Chron? for more details). 


12.6. In re the “Novgorod Datings” of A. A. Zaliznyak and V. 
L. Yanin. How the abovementioned Academicians date late 
XVIII century birch bark documents to the XI century 


We must say a few words about the article of the Academicians A. A. 
Zaliznyak and V. L. Yanin entitled “The Novgorod Book of Psalms of the 
XI century as Russia’s Oldest Book” ([290:1]) published in the “Vestnik 
Rosstyskoi Akademii Nauk” (the official journal of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences) in March 2001. This is the article that opens the March issue; 
we are grateful to A. Y. Ryabtsev for drawing our attention to this 
publication, since it contains passages that are most bizarre from the point 
of view of chronology and dating methods. 

The article of Zaliznyak and Yanin is concerned with the discoveries in 
the field of “Novgorod” archaeology, which have made quite a resonance 
as of late; firstly, the piece of birch bark with a drawing that depicts St. 
Barbara on one side, qv in fig. 3.41, and, secondly, the three waxed tablets 
with inscriptions scratched in wax that Zaliznyak and Yanin call “The 
Novgorod Book of Psalms” ([290:1], pages 202-203). Both objects were 


discovered during the excavations of 2000 in Novgorod-upon-Volkhov 


([290:1]). 


Fig. 3.41. A sheet of birch bark depicting St. Barbara. Found during excavations in 
Novgorod on River Volkhov; the layer it was discovered in was dated to “the first third 
of the XI century" by V. L. Yanin ([290:1], page 202). However, we see a date at the 
bottom of the sheet — 7282 "since Adam", which converts to modern chronology as 
1774 A.D., or the very end of the XVIII century. Photograph taken from [290:1], page 
203. 


The finding has enjoyed great publicity; on 27 March 2001 the Russian 
Academy of Sciences has held an extended session of its Presidium 
attended by Russian government officials. Academician Y. S. Osipov, 
President of the RAS, emphasized this finding in his report, having 
mentioned it first and foremost as he was speaking about the achievements 
of Russian history and archaeology. He has called it a stupendous 
discovery (see the text of his report in the Vestnik journal, 2001, Volume 
71, Issue 8, page 682). 

We shall withhold from judging the value of this findings for historical 
and linguistic science. The issue that interests us is of a formal nature. 
How were the ancient objects with inscriptions that Yanin and Zaliznyak 


mention in their article dated? The two authors are trying to date the 
findings to the beginning of the XI century ([290:1]). More precisely, they 
are dating the layer of ground whence the birch bark drawing in question 
was extracted to the first third of the XI century ([290:1], page 202). As for 
the layer where the three tablets comprising the “Book of Psalms” have 
been found, it is dated to the first quarter of the same XI century ([290:1], 
page 203). Thus, according to the opinion of Zaliznyak and Yanin, both 
objects hail from the “ancient Novgorod” and were made about a thousand 
years ago. This leads them to the conclusion that the two findings must be 
nothing else but truly ancient Russian texts. The three-plank “Book of 
Psalms”, for instance, is said to have been written by a representative of 
“the first generation of literate Russians”, who had “almost certainly been a 
witness of Russia’s baptism” ([290:1], page 206). 

The “precision” of datings offered in [290:1] is impressive — Zaliznyak 
and Yanin reckon that the “Book of Psalms” must be dated to “the epoch 
between the early 990’s and the late 1010's", thus offering us a dating with 
the precision rate of 10 years; the same equals around 15 years in either 
direction for the “Novgorod” dating of the piece of birch mentioned 
earlier, which is dated to the “first third of the XI century” ([290:1], page 
202). 

We have put the word “Novgorod” in quotation marks for a good 
reason — according to our research, the town on the Volkhov known as 
Novgorod today has got nothing in common with Novgorod the Great that 
is known to us from Russian chronicles. Apparently, the modern 
“Novgorod” had only received this name under the first Romanovs in the 
XVII century, in the course of their campaign for the falsification of the 
Old Russian history. As recently as in the XVI century this town was 
known as “okolotok” (the word translates as “parochial settlement", qv in 
[731], page 9, and in Chron4, Chapter 3:12.2. As we have discovered, the 
history of Novgorod-upon-Volkhov can hardly be traced any further 
backwards than the XV-XVI century A.D. Also, it is most certainly the 
history of a small settlement and not a large town — the Novgorod 


stronghold grandiloquently known as “The Citadel” or even “The 
Kremlin” nowadays is most likely to have been built in the XVII century 
and not any earlier — as a mere fortification settlement during the war with 
Sweden. 

Let us reiterate that, according to the results of our research, the oldest 
objects found in the pavement layers of Novgorod-upon-Volkhov date 
from the XV-XVI century and not any earlier, since neither the town, nor 
the pavements, had existed back then. The XI century dating of the lowest 
pavement layer offered by V. L. Yanin appears erroneous to us. The 
correct dating is a much later one, qv in Chron4, Chapter 3:12. 

How do Zaliznyak and Yanin date the first object (the drawing, whose 
photograph, as cited in their article, can be seen in fig. 3.41)? 

The method of dating insisted upon in the article by A. A. Zaliznyak and 
V. L. Yanin ([290:1 |) is based on the dendrochronological dating of the 
old pavement layers buried deep in the ground. They write: 


“The season of 2000 began with a pleasant surprise. A small piece of birch bark 
was found in the layer dated to the first third of the XI century, with sketches of 
human figures scratched on either side. One of the figures can be identified as 
Jesus Christ. The figure on the flip side is accompanied by the inscription that can 
be easily read as “Varvara” (Slavic version of the name Barbara) preceded by the 
letter A ina circle, which had been the usual abbreviation for the Greek word for 
“holy” (AT TOC). The image of St. Barbara corresponds to the canon completely — 
she is wearing a crown and holding the cross of a martyr in her hand" ([290:1 ], 
page 202). See fig. 3.41. 


Thus, the piece of birch bark in question is dated by [290:1] in accordance 
with the dating of the soil layer where it has been discovered. The actual 
dendrochronological layers of “Novgorod”, in turn, depend on the 
dendrochronology of wooden pavements that were unearthed as late as in 
the XX century. The group of architects that had conducted the 
excavations was led by V. L. Yanin for the most part; his scale of 
“Novgorod” datings was developed rather recently. Although the concept 


of dendrochronological dating makes sense theoretically, its 
implementation suggested by V. L. Yanin in case of the “Novgorod 
dendrochronology” strikes us as dubious. We have explained our position 
with the utmost caution to detail in Chron4, Chapter 3:12. The 
abovementioned piece of birch bark shall confirm the validity of our 
doubts. 

The matter is that the bark piece in question contains a rather explicit 
dating, which is well visible and in excellent condition. Ergo, we get an 
excellent opportunity of verifying the dendrochronological datings of V. L. 
Yanin. Does the date from the drawing correspond to the XI century A.D., 
or Yanin’s dating of the pavement layer where it has been found? If the 
answer is in the positive, the dendrochronology of “Novgorod” shall 
receive some validation at least; otherwise we shall end up with Yanin’s 
datings of the findings contradicting the information contained in the 
findings themselves. In the latter case it would also be very interesting to 
learn the exact nature of this dating and whether it differs from the one 
suggested by Yanin for the respective layer of soil drastically (the alleged 
XI century A.D.). 

By the way, the actual presence of a date underneath the drawing of St. 
Barbara is not disputed by either author: “Another noteworthy detail is that 
we find a date scratched on the tablet underneath the drawing of St. 
Barbara” ([290:1], page 203). The interpretation of this date by Yanin and 
Zaliznyak shall be discussed separately in a short while. 

Let us turn to fig. 3.42, where one sees a close-in of the tablet with the 
date scratched thereupon — scratched and not written, mind you ([290:1], 
page 203). This explains the fact that the writing lacks the ease and the 
flowing curves of the quill; it is heavy, rigid and straight-lined. 
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Fig. 3.42. The dating on the birch bark underneath St. Barbara. A close-in of the 
photograph (top) and a drawn copy of the figures (bottom). We see typical XVIII 
century handwriting and the dating of 7282 (or 1774 A.D.) set inregular Arabic 
numerals. In the top right corner we see the Church Slavonic letter of 3, which stands for 
7. The figure in question corresponds to the so-called indiction, or the church year given 
according to a 15-year cycle, beginning in September. The indiction did in fact equal 7 
in 1774. The added indiction makes the dating more ecclesiastical, in a way, since it 
corresponds to the style common for the old Russian church literature. It is quite natural 
that the archaic indiction date should be transcribed in the ancient Slavonic numerals 
and not their modern Arabic equivalent. The photograph is taken from [290:1], page 203 
(a close-in). 


The interpretation of the dating in question is hardly a difficult task — we 
see typical XVIII century writing and regular Arabic numerals saying 7282. 
It must be standing for the year according to the Russian ecclesiastical era 
“since Adam", or the Byzantine era. The beginning of the new (A.D.) era 
falls over the year 5508 since Adam. 

This chronology had been official in Russia until the reforms of Peter 
the Great. However, Russians have used it for many years to follow, 


especially for church needs. Even nowadays certain ecclesiastical 
publications use these datings, which might look archaic but are 
nonetheless still alive. It is easy enough to calculate that the year 7282 as 
specified on the document under study corresponds to the year 1774 A.D. 
in consensual chronology, since 7282 — 5508 = 1774. Late XVIII century, 
no less! 

The handwriting of the author is typical for the XVIII century and none 
other. Indeed, take a look at how he wrote the numbers. First we see a 
figure of seven, which only differs from its modern counterpart by a 
single stroke (or a bend) typical for the late XVHI century and 
anachronistic nowadays, qv in fig. 3.42. 

Let us turn to old documents that date from the same epoch for proof. 
In fig. 3.43 one sees a fragment of a handwritten plan of Moscow streets 
dating from 1776; we see a great many numbers, all of them in late XVIII 
century writing. One also sees the written name of the Dmitrovka street 
(fig. 3.43). This plan was taken from the book entitled History of Moscow 
in the Documents of the XII-XVIII Century ([330:1], page 218); it is 
marked “Plan of the site on Petrovskaya street allocated for the 


construction of the theatre”. This document is an XVIII century original 
([330:1], page 218). 
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Fig. 3.43. A XVII century map used to provide a specimen of the handwriting typical for 


that epoch. Taken from a book entitled “History of Moscow in the Documents of the 
XIII-XVII Century", wherein it figures as “A Draft of the Plot of Land on Petrovskaya 
Street Reserved for a Construction of a Theatre. 1776.” Taken from [330:1], page 218. 


Close-ins of numerals used in the plan can be seen in fig. 3.44 — we see 
that the figure of seven has the very same “tail” at the bottom as its cousin 
from the birch bark document from “Novgorod”. Therefore, the first 
numeral of the “birch” date is a figure of seven. 
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Fig. 3.44. Specimens of handwritten numerals and the letter D (/[) similar to 2, Russian 
handwriting of the late XVIII century. Taken from [330:1], page 218. 


The second and fourth numerals look exactly the same — two arcs with 
strokes at the bottom end, qv in fig. 3.42. It is quite obvious from the 
examples presented in fig. 3.44. By the way, the figure of two was identical 
to the Russian letter D in late XVIII century writing — possibly because of 
the fact that the Russian word for “two” (dva) begins with this very letter. 
The fact that the two were interchangeable is obvious from the inscription 
on another XVIII century illustration that one sees in fig. 3.45. It was also 
taken from History of Moscow in the Documents of the XII-XVIII 
Century, section entitled “Pedestrian Bridges over the Ponds of Presnya, 
XVIII century illustrations” ([330:1], page 210). A close-in of this 
illustration is presented in fig. 3.46; we see the letter and the numeral to be 
identical. 
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Fig. 3.45. At the end ofthe XVIII century the handwritten letter D was identical to the 
handwritten figure of 2. In other words, the two had been interchangeable. The picture is 
taken from a book entitled “History of Moscow in the Documents of the XII-XVIII 
Century", wherein it is entitled “Bridges for Strollers at Presnya Ponds. XVIII Century 
Drawings". Taken from [330:1], page 210. 
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Fig. 3.46. A close-in of the previous drawing with the lettering. Taken from [330:1], 
page 210. 


In this case, one cannot help noticing that the letter D, also known as the 
figure of two, was occasionally written with no stroke at the bottom 
whatsoever; apparently, this detail had been optional. This is how we see 
this letter written in the beginning of the word “Dmitrovka” from the 
abovementioned plan of 1776, qv in figs. 3.43 and 3.44 — a mere arc 
without any strokes at the bottom; we see this figure treated in the exact 
same manner in the birch bark document — the bottom strokes are 
rudimentary, but present nevertheless, qv in fig. 3.42. 

As for the third numeral — we recognise the figure of eight without any 
problems; it is written as two curved scratches, just as one would expect a 
figure of eight scratched on a piece of birch bark to look. Despite the 
complications arising from the writing method, the numeral is very clear, 
qv in fig. 3.42. 

The date we come up with is the year 7282 — as we have mentioned 


above, it is in a different chronological system but understandable 
nonetheless, and converts into 1774 A.D. — late XVIII century, the reign of 
Catherine the Great. 

In fig. 3.47 one sees the birch document dating of 7282 as compared to 
the same number written in XVIII century handwriting, with the numerals 
taken from the abovementioned plan of 1776. We see the same number, 
the sole difference being the writing materials used in either case (smooth 
paper and rougher birch bark). Scratched lines naturally tend to have 
fewer curves in comparison to the ones drawn with a quill. 


This is how the dating of “7282, 7th Indic- 
tion” (or 1774 A.D.) would be written by an 
XVIII century scribe. 


It is written similarly on the birch bark doc- 
ument from “Novgorod”, the only differ- 
ence being that the specimen above was 
written by a quill, whereas this one was 
scratched on a piece of birch bark. 


The indiction is represented by the Church 
Slavonic letter "3", which stands for 7. 


Fig. 3.47. The dating on the birch bark: 7282 (Arabic numerals), [1ndiction] 7 (the 
Church Slavonic letter "zemlya ") as compared to the same date whose individual 
numerals were culled from specimens of the late XVIII century handwriting. This dating 
converts to the modern chronological scale as 1774 A.D. (7282 — 5508 = 1774). 


Let us also mark the Church Slavonic letter 3 (standing for 7") above the 
date and to the right (see fig. 3.42). It is easy to understand in the present 
case — the figure in question refers to the indiction, or the number of the 
year in a special cyclic chronology with a 15-year cycle. It must be 
emphasised that the indiction value for 1774 does indeed equal 7. 

The fact that this date is accompanied by an indiction number makes it 
more "ecclesiastical", in a way, or more congruent with the datings 
common for Old Russian church books. It is also perfectly natural that the 
archaic indiction number is transcribed in ancient Slavonic numerals and 


not the modern Arabic ones. 

Let us finally pay attention that there is a small squiggle that follows the 
first figure of seven in the birch date, apparently in lieu of a dot, qv in fig. 
3.42, since one cannot quite scratch a dot on a piece of birch bark the way 
one would draw it on paper. It is likely to separate the thousands place, 
and has been used in Arabic numeration very widely. 

A propos, no such indication was ever used in Church Slavonic 
numeration; the thousands place was indicated by a special sign that used 
to stand before the corresponding numeral and not after it; this sign 
consists of straight lines and would be easy to scratch on a piece of birch 
bark. Its absence per se leads one to the conclusion that the numerals used 
aren’t Church Slavonic, as A. A. Zaliznyak and V. L. Yanin happen to 
believe ([290:1]). 

The interpretation of this date insisted upon by Zaliznyak and Yanin is 
very noteworthy, and quite edifying, in a way. Let us quote: 


“Another curious [could that translate as “relatively unimportant’? — Auth.] detail 
is the date scribbled on the bark; this date reads as 6537 (since Genesis) and 
corresponds to 1029 A.D. The first, third and fourth numerals are in Church 
Slavonic indication, whereas the second is Roman, as S. G. Bolotov suggests. 
Therefore, St. Barbara was drawn by a person who had found it difficult to 
transcribe the date correctly in Church Slavonic numeration, being however aware 
of the correct Western transcription” ([290:1], page 203). 


We shall refrain from extensive commentary concerning such an odd 
interpretation of a number transcribed in regular Arabic numerals used to 
this date. Let us merely inform the readers about the transcription of the 
dating 6537 (or 1029 A.D., since 6537 — 5508 = 1029) in Church Slavonic 
numeration. It is as follows: 


S@®JI3 


“S” stands for the Church Slavonic letter “zelo”, which stands for 6000 


(accompanied by a special sign), 

"cp" is the Church Slavonic letter "fert", which stands for 500, 

“JI” is the Church Slavonic letter “/youdi’’, which stands for 30, and 

“3” is the Church Slavonic letter "zemlya ", which stands for 7. 

There is nothing of the kind on the piece of birch bark that we have 
under study except a single letter — namely, "zemlya ". However, this letter 
alone doesn’t play any decisive part — firstly, because it pertains to unit 
digits, and therefore couldn’t have affected the dating substantially, even if 
it had been in any relation therewith; however, it does not relate to the 
primary date — it is plainly visible in fig. 3.42 that the letter “zemlya” is at 
a considerable distance from the primary date, and must therefore indicate 
something else by itself. As we have already mentioned, this numeral 
stands for the indiction of 1774, which had indeed equalled 7. 

Let us turn to the first three numerals (fig. 3.42). If they represent the 
Church Slavonic number 6537, as the authors of [290:1] are claiming, 
these numerals must look like the Church Slavonic letters “zelo”, "fert" 
and “/youdi”. Is there any chance of interpreting the document characters 
as those letters? Let us see for ourselves. 

The first thing that needs to be mentioned is that the first letter “ze/o 
that stands for 6000 must be accompanied by a special sign in order to 
transform it into a thousands place — there is none such sign anywhere, qv 
in fig. 3.42. 

However, there are more important observations to be made — after all, 
the sign could have been omitted. In general, the figure of 7 on the birch 
bark can be interpreted as the Church Slavonic letter “zelo " — we consider 
this interpretation to be strained, since one looks like a mirror reflection of 
the other, but many historians apply this method to Church Slavonic 
datings nonetheless. However, let us assume that Zaliznyak and Yanin 
have interpreted the first numeral correctly. 

Let us turn to the most important numeral — the second. Why do we 
consider it the most important? The answer is simple — it is a hundred's 
unit and therefore determines the approximate dating. Other figures are 
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less important — the thousand’s unit is easy enough to guess, although 
certain "ancient" datings contain millenarian discrepancies, qv in Chron] 
and Chron2. As for decades and years — they cannot shift any dating 
further than a 100 years in either direction, and also don't affect the 
approximate dating all that much. 

Thus, the critical numeral is the hundred's unit. Let us see what it 
should look like in the unlikely case that the “Novgorod” 
dendrochronology is correct and enquire whether anything of the sort can 
be seen anywhere in the birch bark document (this turns out to be 
impossible). As one sees from the quotation given above, the authors of 
the article agree with this. 

Bear in mind that the document was found in the layer dated to the first 
third of the XI century by V. L. Yanin's method ([290:1], page 202). A 
simple arithmetical calculation demonstrates that the numeral in question 
must indicate 500 or 400 in order to make the year correspond to the 
dating suggested by Yanin. 

In the first case we would come up with 6500, or 992 A.D. Decades and 
years would shift this date into the XI century A.D., as it is “required” — 
any number would do except for 90. This case would be ideal for a final 
XI century dating. The second case would be a great deal worse — should 
the second digit turn out to be 400, we would come up with the year 6400, 
or 892 A.D., without years or decades (6400 — 5508 — 892). This is much 
“worse” than the first case, since the only way of placing the final date in 
the XI century would be applying very rigid criteria to the decades digit — 
the only fitting figure would be 90, indicated by the letter 7 in Church 
Slavonic (known as "cherv "). It would take quite an effort to make 
anything found on the birch bark look like the letter in question, due to the 
simple fact that there's no such thing there, qv in fig. 3.42. 

Zaliznyak and Yanin insist on the former to be true; however, they did 
not dare to make an open declaration that the Church Slavonic symbol for 
500, or the letter P (“fert”) was present in the document. As for the 
abovementioned presumption voiced in [290:1] about the numerals being 


Church Slavonic with the sole exception of the most important one, which 
turned out to be Roman for some reason, our commentary is as follows. 
Since the figure in question is of a decisive character, the assumption that 
it belongs to a different numeric system renders the entire "interpretation" 
of this date completely invalid. It is perfectly obvious that no matter any 
symbol can get some sort of a numeric interpretation in some foreign 
system; not an obvious one, perhaps, but a permissible one at the very 
least. Bear in mind that we're talking about scratches on a piece of birch 
bark and not a calligraphically written dating. 

One may wonder about whether the second figure (2) looks anything 
like the Roman numeral D used for 500 (see fig. 3.42)? Strictly speaking, it 
does not; however, one may yet come up with a rather far-fetched 
interpretation that will even make a certain sense — indeed, we see a figure 
of two here, which used to be transcribed in the exact same manner as the 
Russian letter // by many XVIII century calligraphists. This is the very 
latter that corresponds to the Roman D; handwritten versions of both 
letters may have been similar. 

But why did the pair of authors interpret the fourth numeral differently? 
It is an identical figure of two; however, this time they did not read it as 
the Roman D, or 500, but rather the Church Slavonic “/youdi” (JT) with 
the numeric value of 30? The letter has always been written in its present 
manner, and the symbol on the birch bark consists of a great many more 
details, qv in fig. 3.42. But if one is to interpret symbols the way one wants 
them to be interpreted, any date can receive an a priori known 
"interpretation". 

Let us therefore ask the following question, a purely rhetorical one — is 
it possible to claim that a dating that explicitly says 1774 A.D. refers to the 
XI century? We do not think so — one would have to try very hard to 
validate such a claim, at the very least. However, anyone who reads the 
work of A. A. Zaliznyak and V. L. Yanin can witness that it can be done 
with great ease, should such a need arise. We have seen an excellent 
example of how eager certain historians are to make datings found on 


ancient artefacts prove Scaligerian chronology, and what colossal efforts 
they are prepared to make for that end. 

A propos, the XI century dating of the piece of birch bark did create a 
“problem” in historical science nevertheless: 


“The finding had instantly led to a problem. Manor ‘E’, where it was found, is 
located on the old Chernitsyna Street, whose name translates as ‘Nun Street’ and 
received its name from the convent of St. Barbara that had once stood nearby. It is 
obvious that there could be no convent here in the first part of the XI century: the 
earliest Russian monasteries date to the second half of the XI century, and the 
Novgorod convent of St. Barbara had first been mentioned in a chronicle that was 
referring to 1138 A.D., which postdates our finding by over a century” ([290:1], 
page 202). 


We learn that the convent of St. Barbara had once stood at the site where 
the piece of birch bark was found, and the drawing we find thereupon is 
one of St. Barbara and none other (see fig. 3.41). It is obvious that the 
drawing must have been lost or buried here when the convent had still 
existed. It must have still been around in 1774, when the inscriptions on 
the birch bark were made. This makes everything fall into place. 

One might enquire about the actual dating of 1774 as well as the reasons 
why we should find this particular figure on the birch document, and why 
there should be one at all, for that matter, since it was anything but 
customary in ancient Russia to write datings under drawings of saints. 
There may be different opinions on this matter, but one cannot fail to 
point out that the year in question had been the year of Pougachev’s final 
defeat, with severe persecutions of the “rebel’s” supporters initiated all 
across Russia ([941], page 52; also [85], Volume 35, page 280). We are 
only beginning to realise the true scale of this event nowadays, as it is 
becoming clear that the defeat of Pougachev had not come as a result of a 
mere "suppression of a peasant rebellion", as it is taught in schools, but 
rather the defeat of a gigantic Russian Siberian state with its capital in 
Tobolsk, which had been hostile towards the Romanovs. This state must 


have been known as the “Moscovian Tartaria" in the West, qv in the 
section that deals with our reconstruction of the *War with Pougachev" 
(Chron4, Chapter 12). 

Therefore, 1774 must have been one of the most important years in the 
history of Russia and the world in general; it marks a breakpoint that had 
afflicted every stratum of the Russian society. This may be the reason why 
we see a date underneath the drawing of St. Barbara in the first place. 

Let us conclude with a few words about the other item discussed in 
[290:1] - the three-tablet Novgorod Book of Psalms. Unfortunately, we 
find nothing in the way of an explicit dating thereupon (there aren't any 
mentioned in [190], at least). However, the XI century A.D. dating of these 
tablets as suggested by [290:1] appears to be based on a mere fancy. The 
fact that it has been found in the layer dated to the “first quarter of the XI 
century" by V. L. Yanin ([290:1], page 203) doesn't mean anything 
whatsoever, as we have already observed in case of the birch document 
that bore the dating of 1774. Therefore, these tablets may well be XVIII- 
century objects. All the individual words encountered upon them (as cited 
in [290:1], page 106) can also be seen in manuscripts that date from the 
XVIII century (those written by the old-believers, in particular). One can 
say the same about the writing style of the tablets as represented by the 
photograph published in [290:1], page 205 — it has no characteristics that 
suggest an earlier dating than the XVIII century. 

A propos, it very name of these plaques is rather curious — they were 
known as tabellae cerae, whereas the instrument used for writing was 
called a stylus. Styli were small rods made of metal or bone used for 
writing on wax; such instruments ... were necessarily equipped with a 
small trowel used for erasing" ([290:1], pages 202-203). 

We therefore learn that the "ancient" Greek and Roman waxed tablets 
used for writing were called cerae, whereupon letters were written with 
styli. One cannot help noticing the similarity between the “ancient” Greek 
word cera and the Russian words for “scratching” and “draft” (tsarapat 
and chernovik, respectively). The trowel, which was a sine qua non 


attribute of every stylus, may well have been called a styorka in modern 
Russia; as for the flexion between R and L, it suffices to remind the reader 
of how the word Amsterdam used to be spelt in the Middle Ages — 
Amsteldam, Amstelredam etc (see Chron1, Chapter 1 etc). 


Summary: The interpretation of the birch tablet dating suggested by 
Zaliznyak and Yanin (the alleged XI century) strikes us as profoundly 
erroneous. They are some seven hundred years off the mark; the above 
argumentation demonstrates the dating in question to stand for 1774, or the 
second half of the XVIII century. 


12.7. Historians' response to our article on the Novgorod 
datings of A. A. Zaliznyak and V. L. Yanin 


In February 2002 we published an article entitled “On the ‘Novgorod’ 
Datings of A. A. Zalıznyak and V. L. Yanin" in the “Vestnik Rossiyskoi 
Akademii Nauk". It was concerned with the interpretation of the dating on 
a recently discovered birch tablet from Novgorod-upon-Volkhov 
([912:2]). We have discussed this in detail above. 

The very same issue of the “Vestnik” contains commentary of the article 
written by the staff of the RAS Institute of Archaeology, published at the 
insistence of the editorial board. Namely, the editors ordered and 
published the following two articles: “The Dendrochronological Scale of 
Novgorod as the Most Reliable Scale in the Ancient World" by R. M 
Mounchayev and Y. N. Chyornykh ([912:2], pages 141-142) and 
"Awkward Palaeography" by A. A. Medyntseva ([912:2], pages 143-146). 
According to the editorial commentary, they contain a "perfectly objective 
estimation of the article from the editorial point of view", allegedly also 
"exhausting the topic related therein completely" ([912:2], page 146). 

However, our question to the historians remains unanswered: what is 
the date written on the birch? The negative estimation of our work given 
in the abovementioned articles is completely unfounded; their authors 


haven’t done anything in the way of analysing the problem. However, 
even this trinity lacked the nonchalance to confirm the XI century 
“interpretation” of the date suggested by Zaliznyak and Yanin; the issue of 
the correct dating is drowned in utter silence. 

Let us give a brief account of the articles’ content. R. M Mounchayev 
and Y. N. Chyornykh, the authors of the article pretentiously entitled “The 
Dendrochronological Scale of Novgorod as the Most Reliable Scale of the 
Ancient World” ([912:2], pages 141-142) attempt to ruminate at length on 
the subject of “errant researchers of chronology” in general, leaving such 
trifles as the actual analysis of datings scribbled on birch tablets outside the 
scope of their venerable academic attention. 

They begin in the following way: “The article of A. T. Fomenko and G. 
V. Nosovskiy seems to be concerned with a particular case; however, it is 
prudent and even mandatory to view it in a more general context...” 

They carry on with general contexts all the way. For instance, 
Mounchayev and Chyornykh are of the opinion that before we may dare 
to interpret a dating found on a birch tablet, we should “convince the 
specialists ... that all the dendrochronological scales of the Eastern Europe 
owe their existence to a conspiracy of the so-called specialists, or utter 
ignorance from the part of the latter” ([912:2], page 142). Otherwise, “the 
very discussion (or so much as a semblance thereof) concerning the issue 
of mediaeval relics and their antiquity is rendered thoroughly meaningless’ 
([912:2], page 142). All commentary is quite extraneous in this case, 
really. 

Let us cite the only objection that Mounchayev and Chyornykh could 
make that is in some relation to the issue under discussion: “The approach 
of A. T. Fomenko and G. V. Nosovskiy to the study of the birch tablets 
can be classified as scholastic... Such “methods” have been rejected by 
academic science a long time ago. We consider it needless to carry on with 
the discussion of this topic”. In other words, the article is telling us that 
historical science has got an established system of taboos that concern 
certain approaches to the solution of historical and chronological 


’ 


problems. The label “scholastic” doesn’t really explain anything at all, 
being nothing but a desire to protect the erroneous chronology of Scaliger 
and Petavius safe from criticisms and attempts of revision. 

Now let us turn to the “Awkward Palaeography” by A. A. Medyntseva 
([912:2], pages 143-146). The author is trying to refute our interpretation 
of the dating on the birch bark; however, for some odd reason, she only 
discusses the first figure of the four (the thousands place), saying nothing 
about the hundred’s unit, which is of the greatest interest to us and 
happens to be decisive for dating. Could it be that the XI century 
“interpretation” of the remaining three figures suggested by Zaliznyak and 
Yanin is just too completely and obviously out on a limb. 

As for the first figure, Medyntseva says that she prefers the 
interpretation of Yanin and Zaliznyak, who suggest it to stand for the 
Church Slavonic letter ze/o. She cites a table with different versions of 
several Church Slavonic letters (see fig. 1 in her article). It is amazing that 
the very letter she is talking about ( "zelo ”) is altogether absent from the 
table. The reason is obvious — the Church Slavonic letter “zelo” looks 
nothing like the Arabic numeral supposed to represent it (a figure of 
seven). Apparently, this letter was excluded from the table in order to 
avoid “awkwardness” in the relation of facts. 

Let us emphasise that despite the obvious wish to "defend" the 
interpretation of Yanin and Zaliznyak, Medyntseva lacks the self- 
confidence required for proclaiming the above to be correct. She only 
managed to agree with how they read the very first numeral without 
demanding proof, remaining tactfully taciturn about the other three. 


13. A hypothesis about the etymology ofthe word 
"Russia" (“Rouss’’) 


It is a known fact that the Mongolian Empire was divided into a number of 
provinces — the so-called uluses. Bearing the frequent flexion of Rand L 
in mind, one might suggest the words Ulus and Rouss, or Russia, to be of 
the same origin (also cf. the name of the famous Princes Urusov). We see 
an explicit phonetic parallel. However, in the latter case one wonders 
whether the very name Russia may be derived from the word “rus” (or 
“ulus” in its Turkic version), which used to stand for a province of the 
Great = Mongolian Empire? 

A similar thing happened to the name “Ukraine” — this word used to 
mean “borderlands” (cf. the modern Russian word “okraina”’ that 
translates as “purlieu”). There were many territories known as “ukraina ”; 
however, the name eventually became attached to a single region — 
namely, the modern Ukraine. The same thing could have happened to the 
word Russia; it may have meant a province initially, later becoming the 
name of the entire country. In this case, “Russian” must have meant “a 
representative of a certain Imperial province” at some point in time, and 
later became the name of an ethnic group. 

Let us study the Sobornoye Ulozhenie of 1649 — a collection of Russian 
laws of the XVII century, which was the epoch of the first Romanovs. We 
shall see that even in the XVIII century official documents (and the source 
in question is as official a document as they get) used the word Russian 
for referring to a confession and not a nationality. We cite a photograph of 
one such law in fig. 3.48. The law begins with the words: “Whether the 
person is Russian, or belongs to a different faith", which is quite self- 
explanatory. 
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Fig. 3.48. One ofthe laws contained in the Sobornoye Ulozhenie of 1649. We see the 
word “Russian” used in reference to a confession rather than an ethnic group — it is 
synonymous to “Orthodox” here. Photographed edition ofthe XVII century. 


PART TWO 


Ancient Russia as seen by contemporaries 


14. Abul-Feda claimed the Russians to be “a people 
of Turkish origin” 


According to Abul-Feda, “the Russians are a people of the Turkish origin; 
their closest southern neighbours are the guzes [Guz = Kaz = Cossack — 
Auth.], also a related nation ... in the XI century the guzes have conquered 
Persia and founded the Seljuk monarchy” ([175], page 391). The name of 
the Ottoman empire is most likely to be a slight variation of the word 
Ataman; therefore, we shall be using the formula Ottoman = Ataman 
henceforth. 

The Turkish origins of the Russians might seem a preposterous concept 
at first — however, we advise the readers to refrain from becoming too 
surprised. The Russian dynasty is of a Mongolian origin, even according 
to the Scaligerian-Millerian history, since the princes often married the 
daughters of the Khans ([362]); many of the court customs are said to have 
been adopted from the Mongols by the Muscovites. The Turkish dynasty is 
of a Mongolian origin as well, since it was founded by “Tamerlane the 
Mongol” in the end of the XIV century. We shall discuss the real identity 
of the Mongolian Khans below; let us merely state that they were related to 
the Byzantine emperors so far, and were often married to Byzantine 
princesses. One should therefore refrain from thinking that the 
"Mongolian customs" in question were introduced by nomadic heathens, 
whose homeland was in the dusty deserts to the north from China. 

The relations between Russia and Turkey must be a great deal deeper 
than it is assumed nowadays. The abovementioned Tartar names used in 
Russia may have simply been of an Ottoman — Ataman origin. Let us point 
out figs. 3.3-3.5 to the readers once again; we see Stepan Timofeyevich 
Razin wearing royal attire and an Ottoman turban on his head, just as the 
Ottoman = Ataman sultans used to wear! See also figs. 3.6-3.9. 

One should also remember the famous janissaries from mediaeval 


Turkey, as well as the fact that many Grand Viziers and military 
commanders have often been Christians and even Slavs! Let us turn to the 
Lectures on Mediaeval History by the famous historian T. N. Granovskiy. 
He reports the following: 


“The Sultan’s infantry is known to have been the best in Europe, yet the ranks of 
this infantry were very odd indeed [sic! — Auth.]. Around 1367 ... the Turks started 
to recruit Christian boys as potential soldiers ... every village would be visited by 
the Turkish officials every five years; the healthiest and strongest were chosen, 
taken away and sent to the sultan ... at the age of twenty ... they became janissaries 
... with no hope of ever settling down with a family... The janissaries ... won all 
the key battles — at Varna, Kosovo and so on, and they were the ones who managed 
to take Constantinople. Thus, the Turkish Sultan’s power was supported by the 
Christians” ([192], page 48). 


Let us instantly point out that this kind of recruitment is the very tagma, or 
“tax of blood” already known to us from the history of the “Mongol and 
Tartar yoke” in Russia; recruits were children who would serve in the 
army for the rest of their life. These recruits were known as Cossacks. 
This custom had existed in Russia until Peter the Great, and, apparently, a 
somewhat later epoch in Turkey. 

It turns out that the people who took Constantinople in the middle of the 
XV century were Christian! By the way, the Sultan was supported by a 
strong Christian political party that was active in the besieged 
Constantinople ([455], page 191). 

It is spectacular that the surviving Russian report of Constantinople 
taken in 1453 was written by a certain Nestor Iskander — an eyewitness of 
the siege and one of its participants. The fact that the report in question 
was written in Russian really makes one wonder about how a “prisoner of 
the Turks, who had been taken captive at a very early age and remained 
distanced from his native culture for his entire life” managed to “follow 
the rules of the [Russian, as we shall see below — Auth.] literary etiquette, 
observing them meticulously ... what we have in front of us is doubtlessly 


a masterpiece written by an outstanding Russian writer of the XV century” 
([636], page 602). The conclusion is extremely simple — the army of 
Mehmet II that had stormed Constantinople partially consisted of educated 
Russians. 

Our opponents might start telling us that Russians and other Christians 
were used by the Turks as cannon fodder and nothing but — as privates at 
best. However, this is not so — Granovskiy proceeds to tell us that “they 
[Christian children — Auth.] didn’t just become janissaries — some of them 
were reared in a separate seraglio... Those were the best ... they 
constituted the Sultan’s mounted guard... This is where the potential 
military commanders and Grand Viziers came from; allthe Grand Viziers 
in the first half of the XVI century, who have brought glory to the Turkish 
army, were brought up in those elite seraglios” ([192], pages 48-49). 

The fact that certain Russian princes had Turkic and Ottoman (Ataman) 
names and patronymics is very persistently presumed to confirm the 
existence of the horrendous “Tartar and Mongol yoke" in Russia, whilst 
the presence of the Russians in the Turkish army and the “dominancy of 
the Christians and the Slavs” in the top ranks of the Turkish army doesn’t 
lead to any comments in re “the Slavic and Christian yoke in Turkey” from 
the part of the same historians. Our opponents may want to claim that the 
Ottoman subjects of Slavic origin were Muslims; we agree with that 
(insofar as the post-XVI century epoch is concerned, at least). However, 
Russian Tartars have often been Christian, as it is known to us from many 
documents (the “Epistle to the Baskaks and all the Orthodox Christians” et 
al); one should also remember the baptised Tartars from Kasim. 

The yoke is most likely to have been a fantasy — all the historical 
evidence that we find testifies to a normal course of affairs in a 
multinational state. 

A very interesting piece of evidence can be found in the notes of the 
Englishman Jerome Gorsey, head of the Moscow office of the “Russian 
Society of English Traders” in the end of the XVI century. He wrote: “The 
Slavic language [Russian, that is, since the author of these words is 


referring to Russia explicitly — Auth.] can ... also be of use in Turkey, 
Persia and even certain parts of India” ([314], page 97). That goes to say, 
some part of the Turkish, Persian and Indian populace spoke Russian as 
recently as in the end of the XVI century. 

All such evidence completely fails to correspond with the picture of 
history that is usually drawn for us by historians. All the “uncomfortable” 
facts usually remain hidden from the sight of the general public, so as not 
to provoke any unwarranted questions. Yet it turns out that there is a lot of 
such “anti-historical” evidence in existence; some of it is cited in the 
present book. 


15. Russia and Turkey 


Let us formulate the following hypothesis which is vital for the 
understanding of our general conception. There was an epoch when both 
Russia and Turkey had constituted part of the same Empire. 

Before the XVII century, the Russia and Turkey had been friendly 
nations, which is in perfect correspondence with our theory about their 
being part of the same Great = “Mongolian” Empire at some point. The 
estrangement between the two only began after this empire broke up in the 
XVII century. 

Some Arabic chroniclers tell us directly that Russia was considered the 
Orthodox part of the Mongolian = Turkish empire ([547]). They noted that 
the Orthodox part of the Empire had possessed the greatest military 
potential, and expressed hope for future confessional unification. We 
consider these texts to have been written after the great religious schism of 
the XV-XVI century, when the formerly united Christianity divided into 
three parts — the Orthodox, the Latin and the Muslim. A political schism 
complemented the segregation. 

It is known that the relations between Turkey and Russia were more 
than benevolent before the middle of the XVII century. 

In 1613, “the Sultan signed a compact of ‘love and friendship’ with the 
Lord of the Muscovites, promising military assistance in the war with the 
King of Lithuania" ([183], Volume 2, page 161). 

In 1619, “the Patriarch [Russian patriarch Filaret — Auth.| demanded that 
the Don Cossacks shouldn’t just maintain peaceful relations with Turkey, 
but must also join the Turkish army and obey the Turkish pashas" ([183], 
Volume 2, page 169). 

In 1627, “the relations with Turkey were ratified in writing: ‘I hereby 
kiss the cross on behalf of Great Lord Murad, swearing friendship with 
Czar Mikhail Fyodorovich, and agreeing upon regular exchange of 


ambassadors, as well as promising military assistance against his enemies 
and the Polish king. The Crimean king, the Nogai and the Azov people are 
forbidden to wage war against the lands of the Muscovites” ([183], 
Volume 2, page 173). 

A propos, the Turkish ambassador in Moscow had been none other 
Thomas Cantacusen the Greek — possibly, a descendant of the famous 
Byzantine emperor John Cantacusen ([183], Volume 2, page 170). 
Apparently, Byzantine nobility regarded the conquest of Constantinople by 
Mehmet II as another palace revolution and not a foreign invasion 
(Ottoman conquest, the fall of Byzantium and so on). All these terms that 
we’re accustomed to nowadays have apparently been introduced after 
Mohammed’s victory by the survivors from the defeated party that had 
fled to the West; they were the ones who had been persuading the 
European aristocracy to launch a crusade against Byzantium in order to 
liberate it from “Turkish tyranny”. The very concept of the “fall of 
Byzantium in 1453” is a brainchild of this propaganda campaign. 

Traces of a former union between Turkey and Russia can be found in 
historical records telling us about the abovementioned siege of 
Constantinople that took place in 1453 — for instance, the mere fact that 
there were Russians taking part in the siege. Let us also dispute the 
suggestion that Nestor Iskander, the “outstanding Russian writer of the XV 
century”, had been a simple warrior in the army of Mehmet II — we are of 
the opinion that the character in question had been a prominent Ottoman 
warlord. 

A propos, could the marriage between Ivan III and the Greek princess 
after the fall of Constantinople been his “war trophy"? 

It is presumed that the ties between Russia and Byzantium were severed 
shortly before the fall of Constantinople, the motivations being religious. 
Russians are supposed to have started treating the Byzantine Church as 
heretical and allegedly leaning towards establishing a union with its 
Occidental counterpart. Modern historians are of the opinion that the 
Russians had refrained from taking part in the war between Byzantium and 


Turkey, considering both parties “unworthy of assistance". However, let 
us consider the manner in which Nestor Iskander, an actual participant of 
the siege, describes the latter. His text was included in Russian chronicle 
compilations and served as the primary source of information about this 
event in Russia. As one should rightly expect, Nestor refers to Mehmet II, 
his master, in reverent tones. 

Indeed, let us turn to the colour inset in [636]. This is a reproduction of 
a miniature from the Litsevoy Svod of the XVI century, depicting the siege 
of Czar-Grad by the Ottoman Turks. The text under the miniature is as 
follows: 


“He [Mehmet II — Auth.] had approached the royal city armed with wondrous 
weapons, and made terrifying masses of people and ships congregate before her 
walls; this happened in December. And so he had ordered for the cannons and the 
harquebuses to fire at the walls of the city, and sent forth a host of battering-rams to 
crush her defences”. 


As we can plainly see, the initial text is very benevolent towards Mehmet. 
Let us now consider the same fragment as rendered by a modern 
publication (see [636], page 222): 


“This perfidious and wicked infidel had sent all the envoys away. And so he had 
ordered for the cannons and the harquebuses to fire at the walls of the city, and sent 
forth a host of battering-rams to crush her defences”. 


This is obviously another edition of the same text — dating to the XVII 
century the earliest. We are of the opinion that the primary goal of this 
editing activity had been to introduce negative characteristics into the text 
that had initially treated the Ottomans benevolently (words like 
“perfidious”, “infidel” etc). Au contraire, positive characteristics 
(“wondrous” and so on) were removed. The author's attitude towards the 
events he described was therefore inverted completely. This is how the 
Scaligerian-Millerian version of the Russian history had been created. 


A propos, let us point out the obvious phonetic similarity between the 
words Ottoman (in another version — Osman, or Ross-Man?) and Ataman. 
The Turks used to call themselves Ottomans (and Osmans) in the 1453 
century, when they stormed the walls of Constantinople — could it be 
Atamans and Ross-Men? 

Let us conclude with an obvious question concerning the identity of this 
"prominent XV century writer" — could he be the same Nestor who is 
considered the author of the famous Povest Vremennyh Let nowadays? 
Bear in mind that this oeuvre is most likely to have been written in the 
XVIII century and then ascribed to an "ancient Russian author". However, 
we have already seen that Nestor must have lived in the XV century. 


16. What one sees on the famous Arab map by Al- 
Idrisi from Mediaeval Spain 


Let us quote from the Book of Ways and Kingdoms by Abul Kasim 
Mohammed known as Ibn-Khaukal, dated to 967 nowadays. He wrote: 


“There are three tribe of Russians, one of them is closer to the Bulgars than the 
other two. The king of this tribe lives in Quyaba [presumably Kiev — Auth.]... 
Another tribe is found further north and known as the Tribe of Slavia... The third 
tribe is called Arthania [The Horde — Auth.], and its king lives in Artha [also the 
Horde — Auth.]”. Quotation from [156] as cited in [547]. 


It is therefore perfectly obvious that the Arabs used to consider the Horde, 
or Artha, a Russian state, which is in perfect concurrence with our 
reconstruction. 

The Arabs wrote about the Horde rather often — however, according to 
the historian B. A. Rybakov, “precious information about the Slavs and 
the Kiev Russia, collected by the Oriental geographers of the IX-XII 
century ... is still in need of a meticulous study" ([753], page 174). In the 
description of the Arabs, Russia consists of three states populated by the 
Russians. We also learn of the three centres of the state, or the three 
Sarays. There is a “vast amount of literature” written about these three 
centres ([753], page 174). The Arabs have compiled very detailed maps of 
Russia, with each one of the three indicated explicitly. Different 
researchers would identify the three Sarays as different modern towns: 


“The three Russian cities located on the same river, according to an early Persian 
geographer ... can be identified as follows: Quyaba = Kiev... Slavia = Novgorod, 
and Arthania — Byeloozero and Rostov ... this is the geographical framework 
developed by the Russian specialists in the field of Oriental studies in the 1960's — 
1970's" ([753], pages 176-177). 


However, we learn that other opinions had also existed. 

One mustn’t forget about the famous mediaeval map by Abu Abdallah 
Mohammed Ibn-Mohammed Al-Idrisi, compiled in the alleged year 1154 
A.D. in Palermo for King Roger II ([378]). In figs. 4.1-4.4 you can see the 
general view of the small map and some fragments of the large map 
compiled by Al-Idrisi. There are some 2500 names on the map in total. Al- 
Idrisi had studied in Spanish Cordoba — one of the mist illustrious cultural 
centres in the Western Europe; his book was written in Sicily ([753], page 
178). What else could historians possibly need? Plenty of material that 
could be used for reconstructing the ancient history of Russia. However, 
oddly enough, “the specialists in Oriental studies that write about Kiev 
Russia, hardly ever refer to the Delights for The Traveller around the 
World of Abu Abdallah Mohammed Ibn-Mohammed Al-Idrisi and his 
famous map, two most reliable and respectable sources" ([753], page 
178). 


Fig. 4.1. A brief version of Al-Idrisi’s Arabic map. Taken from [378], inset between 
pages 32 and 33, Appendix 2. 


Fig. 4.2. A fragment of Al-Idrisi’s large Arabic map. Taken from [378], inset between 
pages 36 and 37, Appendix 8. 


Fig. 4.3. Another fragment of Al-Idrisi’s large Arabic map. Taken from [378], inset 
between pages 90 and 91, Appendix 16. 


Fig. 4.4. Another version of the same fragment of Al-Idrisi’s large Arabic map. It 
differs from the one reproduced above. Taken from [378], inset between pages 90 and 
91, Appendix 17. 


Moreover, “Novoseltsev calls the passage in Al-Idrisi’s oeuvre that 
mentions the three Russian capital very convoluted, and recommends to 
treat Al-Idrisi’s version with the utmost caution” ([752], page 178). What 
is the matter here? Why do modern historians prefer to keep silent about 
the work of Al-Idrisi or to treat 1t with caution? The matter is that the 
ancient geography reported by this author is at odds with the modern 
concepts of the Kiev Russia. Various scientists have used Al-Idrisi’s map 
and book in their research and come to conclusions that their colleagues 
declared “absurd without a single doubt”. 

P. P. Smirnov, for instance, “has used Al-Idrisi’s map for his perfectly 
unrealistic localization of the ‘three Russian capitals’ — Quyaba as 
Balakhna [a large town a little further up the Volga from Nizhniy 
Novgorod — Auth.], Slavia as Yaroslavl and Arthania as Ardatov [a town 
in the Nizhniy Novgorod region — Auth.]" ([753], page 178). 

It goes without saying that modern readers shall find the Volga 
localization of Kiev quite preposterous. Moreover, the consensual 
identification of Slavia is Novgorod; however, we learn that Slavia might 


also refer to Yaroslavl. This leads us back to our hypothesis about 
Yaroslavl being the historical Novgorod the Great, concurring perfectly 
with our reconstruction. 

Another “wild fancy” is that we see a similarity between the names 
Arthania and Ardatov; this brings us to the names Artha and Horde, 
implying once again that the Horde had been a Russian state in the Volga 
region. 

One shouldn’t think that Smirnov’s “wild fancies” were anything out of 
the ordinary — B. A. Rybakov, for instance, is just as harsh on Konrad 
Miller, and his “verdict” is as follows: 


“Smirnov’s book came out around the same time as the monumental work of 
Konrad Miller on Arabic cartography. The helplessness of the scientific methods 
that he uses and the absurdity of the conclusions that he makes when he attempts to 
trace out the geography of the Eastern Europe can compete with Smirnov’s 
theories. See for yourselves — the land of the Polovtsy covers the entire Eastern 
Europe [and can therefore be identified as Poland — Auth. |; the name ‘Cumania’ 
covers the entire area between Samara and the Crimea, ‘Inner Cumania’ being the 
territory between Gomel and Nizhniy Novgorod, and ‘Outer Cumania’ — the land 
between Western Dvina and Volga in the regions of Polotsk and Novgorod, all the 
way until Byeloozero...” ([753], page 178). 


What could possibly make Smirnov and Miller “incorrect”? On the 
contrary — we are beginning to realise that their cautious attempts of 
finding new geographical identifications for the ancient names correspond 
to historical reality a great deal better than Rybakov’s opinion, which is 
based on nothing else but the crude Romanovian-Millerian version. 


17. Greater Russia as the Golden Horde, Lesser 
Russia as the Blue Horde, and Byelorussia as the 
White Horde 


A) As we have seen, Arabs refer to the three centres of Russia in their 
reports. 
B) In their description of Mongolia, the very same Arabic authors 
mention the three Sarays — Saray-Batu, Saray-Berke and the New Saray. 
C) The Bible tells us about the three centres of Russia as well — 
“Prince of Rosh, Meshech and Thubal”. 


We have already formulated our point of view, according to which the 
Bible is referring to Russia, Moscovia and Tobol, or Siberia. Let us 
compare the three Sarays that are constantly mentioned in the documents 
to the separation of the Russian state into the following three large 
kingdoms in the XIV-XVI century: 


1. The Severskaya Land (Chernigov land) — the approximate confines of 
the modern Ukraine. 

2. Lithuania, or the White Russia (Byelorussia) — the North-West of 
Russia and the modern Byelorussia, with a capital in Smolensk. 

3. The Volga Kingdom, also known as Siberia, or the Vladimir-Suzdal 
Russia. Its towns and cities (known as Sarays) were particularly 
abundant in the Volga region — Samara, Tsaritsyn, Ryazan, Tver and 
Novgorod the Great (Yaroslavl with Vladimir and Rostov). 


All three parts of Russia were united when the Horde dynasty from the 
Volga region came to power; this unification marks the moment when the 
Great Princes of Moscow introduced the formula ‘Gosudar Vseya Rusi’ 
(‘Lord of the Entire Russia’) into their titles. 


D) The very same triple title was also used by the first Romanovs 
(already in the XVII century) — “Lord of the Entire Russia, Greater, 
Lesser and White”. 


Our hypothesis is as follows. All of the abovementioned divisions of 
Russia or Mongolia into three kingdom refer to one and the same 
phenomenon. This leads us to the following conclusions: 


1. Greater Russia = Golden Horde = Tobol = Biblical Thubal = the Volga 


Kingdom = The Vladimir-Suzdal Russia, or “New Saray” in the 
“Mongolian” terminology, also identified as Novgorod the Great = 
Yaroslavl. 

. Lesser Russia = Blue Horde = Severskaya Territory = Malorossiya, or 
modern Ukraine = the Biblical Rosh, or Russia (Kiev Russia). Russian 
historians often mention its capital being Chernigov, or Novgorod 
Severskiy (Northern Novgorod, qv in [161], page 140), whereas their 
Western colleagues insist upon identifying it as Kiev. The name owes 
its existence to the area of Siniye Vody (“Blue Waters”, cf. the modern 
river Sinyukha, a tributary of the Southern Bug that was formerly 
known under the same name, qv in [347], page 257). 

. White Russia = White Horde = Lithuania = The Smolensk Principality 
= The North-West of Russia (Polotsk, Pskov, Smolensk and Minsk) = 
the Biblical Meshech. Modern Byelorussia is the former Western part 
of this mediaeval state, whereas the more recent Catholic Lithuania is 
a part of the old White Russia. Lithuanians as mentioned in the 
Russian chronicles are the so-called Latins, or Russian Catholics. This 
part of Russia appears to correspond to Saray-Berke (Byelty = White 
Saray) in “Mongolian” terminology (bear in mind the frequent flexion 
of R and L). 


The border between the Greater and the Lesser Russia must have roughly 


corresponded to the modern border between Russia and the Ukraine 
(known as Malorossiya, or “The Lesser Russia”). The border between 
White Russia = Lithuania and the Greater Russia must have been located a 
great deal further to the East in the Middle Ages — namely, between 
Moscow and Vladimir (in other words, Moscow had been part of the 
White Russia). It is possible that the watershed between the two primary 
rural dialects of Russia that one finds here may reflect the real political 
boundary between the White Horde and the Golden Horde that had existed 
in the days of yore. 

Thus, Moscow had initially been part of the White Russia, or Lithuania. 
This fact had still been alive in popular memory in the XVII century, 
during the Great Strife (for instance, in the edicts of Minin and Pozharskiy 
dating from 1613 that the two were propagating from Yaroslavl. Those 
contain proclamations about the necessity to fight against Moscow; the 
word “Lithuanians” is used as a synonym of the word “Muscovites”: 


“And they kissed the cross in Yaroslavl and swore to stand up against the 
Muscovite, and to set forth towards Moscow, and to fight until their last breath ... 
for they gave an oath to fight the Lithuanians and kissed a cross" ([994], part 2, 
page 519; quoted according to [795], pages 97-98). 


18. The beginning of the Tartar and Mongol invasion 
as described by contemporaries 


Historians are telling us that "the inhabitants of Central Europe ... soon 
found out about the Tartars invading Russia ... this portentous news took 
a few months to reach the closest neighbours of Russia in the West, and 
then also various imperial centres and Rome itself" ([25], page 71). S. A. 
Anninskiy reports that the epistle of Julian, the Hungarian missionary, 
written in re the war with the Mongols, is one of the earliest European 
accounts of the events in Eastern Russia. What does Julian tell us? 


“The land they [the Tartars — Auth.] originate from is known as Gotta [Anninskiy 
adds that other chronicles use the spelling versions Gothia and Gotha]. The first 
war with the Tartars started in the following manner. There was a chieftain named 
Gourgouta in the land of Gotta [ Anninskiy: apparently, this is a reference to 
Genghis-Khan] ... there was another chieftain named Vitut in the land of the 
Cumans [Anninskiy: other chronicles use the versions Vitov and Vrok] ... and yet 
another one, from River Buz, named Goureg, who had attacked him [Vitut — Auth. | 
because of his riches, and defeated him. Vitut had fled to Sultan Ornakh, who 
received him ... and hanged him ... the two sons of Vitut ... returned to the 
abovementioned Goureg, who had robbed them and their father earlier. Goureg ... 
killed the elder son, having tied him to horses that tore him to pieces. The younger 
son fled to Gourgouta, the Tartar chieftain as mentioned above, and implored him 
to bring Goureg to justice... This was done, and after the victory ... the youth had 
asked Gourgouta to launch a campaign against the Sultan Ornakh... Gourgouta had 
been happy to oblige, and crushed the Sultan's troops completely... And so, with 
many a glorious victory to his name, Gourgouta, the Tartar Chieftain ... set forth 
against the Persians, having put them to complete rout and conquered their 
kingdom. This victory made him even bolder ... and so he started to wage wars 
against other kingdoms, plotting to conquer the whole world. He approached the 
land of the Cumans and ... won over their entire land. The Tartars proceeded to 


move Westward, and it took them a year or slightly more than that to conquer five 
of the greatest pagan lands — Sascia, Fulgaria... Vedin, Merovia and Poidovia, 
likewise the kingdom of the Mordans ... the army [of the “Tartars” — Auth.] is 
divided into four parts... One of them ... has approached Suzdal, another — the 
borders of the Ryazan region ... the third is on the Don river, opposite Castle 
Voronezh (Ovcheruch)... Gourgouta, the first chieftain who had started the war, is 
dead; the Tartars are ruled by his son Khan” ([25], page 71). 


This text is packed with the daintiest morsels of information concerning 
the famous conquests of the ruler that historians present as Genghis-Khan 
and his offspring. 


First corollary. Where do the Tartars and the Mongols come from? 
Their homeland is called Gothia = Gotta = Gotha. However, Gothia is a 
famous mediaeval country inhabited by the Goths, the terrifying 
conquerors of the mediaeval world. The Goths are known to have lived in 
Europe, which automatically makes the Tartars a European nation. The 
corollary isn’t ours — it is made in the very source that we quote. We dare 
any historian to try and identify Gothia as the geographical predecessor of 
the modern Mongolia. 

Our opponents might say that the missionary Julian had made a mistake, 
and the identification of the Tartars as the Goths is a mere fancy of his; 
either that, a misprint, a mistake, or a single case of confusion. However, 
what is one supposed to do with the fact that virtually everyone identified 
the Tartars as the Goths in the Middle Ages? Herberstein reported that the 
Polovtsy nation was referred to as the Goths by the XVI century 
Muscovites: “ The Russians claim that the Polovtsy are the same nation as 
the Goths” ([161], page 165). Another well-known fact is that many 
Russian chronicles used the name Polovtsy for referring to the Tartars. 
Thus, the XVI century Muscovites were of the opinion that the Tartars 
were of a Gothic origin. 

We have already acquainted ourselves with the mediaeval tradition that 


persistently identified the apocalyptic nations of Gog and Magog as the 
Goths and the Mongols, whereas certain English chronicles of the Middle 
Ages unite the two into a single nation of Goemagog, de facto identifying 
the Goths as the Mongols and the Tartars (see Part 2 of the present book 
for details and references concerning English history). 

Herberstein reports that the Tartars were also known as the Taurimenes 
and the Pechenegi ([161]). Another historical fact is that the Byzantines 
had used the name Tauro-Scythians for referring to the Russians (see Leo 
Deacon in [465], for instance). Once again we see the Tartars and the 
Russians identified as a single nation. 

Furthermore, it turns out that a Gothic archbishop had existed in the 
Russian Crimea up until the XVIII century at the very least. A. V. 
Kartashov, a famous expert in the history of the Russian Church, reports 
the following: “The current of Christianity had reached Russia-to-be via 
the Crimea, which had served Russia as a cultural bridge with Byzantium. 
The only Christian nations here had been the Greeks and the Goths” 
([372], Volume 1, page 54). Kartashov proceeds to list the Greek dioceses 
(eparchies) in the Crimea area (around Sevastopol and Soudak). Then he 
tells us that “the rest of the Rome had fallen under the influence of the 
Goths, who had settled here for good, reluctant to follow their fellow 
tribesmen (those had gone to Italy with Theodoric in the middle of the V 
century” ([372], Volume 1, page 54). 

The V century mentioned by Kartashov is obviously an arbitrary 
Scaligerian dating, since we already know that Theodoric couldn’t have 
lived before the XIII century A.D., qv in Chron! and Chron2. 

“The Crimean Goths ... used to have an eparchy of their own... This 
Gothic region had an outlet to the sea between Aloushta and Balaklava... 
The Gothic Archdiocese in Dori ... had even survived the Gothic nation 
itself, which had finally ceased to exist in the XVIII century, assimilated by 
the Greeks and the Turks. When it had fallen under the jurisdiction of the 
Russian Synod after the conquest of the Crimea by Catherine the Great, 
the only thing that had remained from the days of yore was its title of 


“Gotfic” — the hierarchy and the parish had already been Greek” ([372], 
page 55). Kartashov tells us further that the Goths had already founded the 
Tmutarakan eparchy. Thus, the Goths had lived in Russia until the XVIII 
century at least. Moreover, they were Orthodox Christians. 


Second corollary. As we have seen, the ruler of the Goths was called 
Gourgouta. The assumption of the modern historians (S. A. Anninskiy, for 
instance) that the name in question is a corruption of Ougoudei, one of 
Genghis-Khan's nicknames, seems rather far-fetched to us. Indeed, it is 
easy enough to recognize the old Russian forms of the name George 
(Georgiy) in the name Gourgouta — Gyurata, Gyurgiy and Gourgiy, as used 
most often in the Russian chronicles. See the alphabetical index to the 
fundamental oeuvre of N. M. Karamzin, for instance ([362]): “Gyurgiy 
(Gyuryata, see Georgiy)”. One should therefore bear in mind the parallel 
between Gourgouta, Georgiy (George) and Gourgiy. 

Let us now remind the reader that Georgiy had been one of the aliases 
borne by Yaroslav the Wise, the founder of the Russian dynasty! 
Karamzin, for instance, uses the formula “Great Prince Yaroslav, or 
Georgiy" ([362], Volume 1, Chapter 2). Ivan the Terrible recollects his 
ancestor “Georgiy, or Yaroslav — the great Czar and outstanding ruler" in a 
letter to the Swedish king ([639], page 136). 

According to our dynastic parallelism table, the very same character 
identifies as Yaroslav Vsevolodovich and Ivan Kalita = Caliph. He had 
been the instigator of the great invasion of “the Mongols and the Tartars", 
qv below. 


Third corollary. What does this George (Gourgouta) do? He uses the 
strife between the chieftain from the river Buz (Bug, bearing in mind the 
flexion between Z and G in Russian) and Vitof, or Vitovt (sic!), the 
Cuman chieftain. Georgiy conquers their domains. The chieftain from 
River Buz (Bug) is his namesake (Goureg = Gyurgiy), whereas his foe is 
called Vitovt, which is also a name known from chronicles (borne by the 


famous Lithuanian Prince Vitovt (1392-1430), for instance). It is possible 
that the Vitovt in question is an altogether different character; however, all 
that we want to point out about the text in question so far is the fact that 
every single Tartar name we encounter here was common for the XTV 
century Russians and Lithuanians. 

Let us point out that the name Cuman, or Kuman (hence Cumania) is 
most likely to be a derivative of the word komon, or kon — the Russian for 
“horse” in its archaic form, as used in the famous Slovo o Polku Igoreve. 
Therefore, the land of the Cumans is most likely to translate as “the land of 
the horsemen” — another alias of the Horde, in other words. 


Fourth corollary. Georgiy proceeds to defeat a certain Sultan Ornakh 
and launch a campaign against Persia, which he conquers successfully. 
Modern historians claim this Mongolian conquest of Persia to have taken 
place two decades after the death of Genghis-Khan — quite understandably 
so; they realise that the Mongols would need quite a bit of time to reach 
Volga from the faraway steppes of Northern China; they would also have 
to conquer Russia and found a state before they could move onward to 
Iran. However, the Hungarian missionary of the XIV century, a 
contemporary of these events, sees no such chronological complications — 
he ascribes the Persian campaign to Georgty, or Genghis-Khan himself. 
Historians will hasten to accuse him of ignorance, since his observations 
contradict the consensual chronology. 


Fifth corollary. Next Georgiy conquered Sascia, Fulgaria, Vedin, 
Merovia, Poidovia and the kingdom of the Mordvans. One easily 
recognises the following kingdoms: 


e Bulgaria = Fulgaria, 
e Merovia = Moravia (land of the Czechs), 
e Poidovia = Podolia (Ukraine), 


e The Mordvan kingdom = Mordovia (in the Volga region). 


Sascia (or Sacia) had been the name used for the lands of the Saxons in 
the Middle Ages. Apart from the traditional Saxons in modern Germany, 
one should also mention the Saxins from River Yaik (they left their 
homeland in 1229, “chased by the Tartars and the Mongols”, qv in [362], 
Volume 3, Chapter 8, page 166). Furthermore, according to Karamzin’s 
rendition of Herodotus, “the Scythians, known to Persians as the Saks, had 
called themselves Skoloty” ([362], Volume 1, Chapter 1, Annotation 7). 
Let us add that the name Skoloty (“The Skolots”) sounds somewhat 
similar to the name of the Scots, whose origins can be traced back to the 
Saxon invasion — this shouldn’t surprise us; as we shall see in Part 2 of the 
present book, the name Scots was used by the English chronicles of the 
XIII-XVI century for referring to the Scythians, or Russians. 

Let us reflect for a moment. We understand that the readers might well 
feel a certain irritation at this point due to the tremendous scope of 
alterations and identifications; however, we recommend to ponder this at 
greater length. To reiterate one of our main concepts: in the Middle Ages, 
before the invention of the printing press, names of nations and 
geographical locations would drift across the maps, following the 
migrations of documents and chronicles. Actual ethnic groups remained in 
pretty much the same areas as they inhabit nowadays — the migrant groups 
included armies and princes, accompanied by their entourage and their 
chroniclers. They couldn’t alter the ethnic compound of the places they 
passed along the way to any substantial extent; however, they had 
archives, books and documents with them, which is very important 
indeed. They were the ones who would later give names to the nations, the 
towns and cities, rivers, mountains and seas. Old names eventually got 
obliterated from memory. The ones known to us today come from the 
documents of the XV-XVII century, in the localization that had formed by 
the epoch of Gutenberg. Geographical names rigidified some extent with 
the propagation of printed maps. 


Sixth corollary. And so, we learn of the Volga region conquered 


(Mordovia, Bulgaria-upon-Volga etc. After these victories, Georgiy directs 
his armies to the West and separates the troops into four main parts, which 
are to proceed in four primary directions. Which ones? Unfortunately, the 
text only mentions three, namely, Suzdal, Ryazan and Voronezh. We 
therefore learn that the lands to the West from the line of 
Suzdal/Ryazan/Voronezh hadn’t been conquered by that time. We can now 
begin to reconstruct the step-by-step military unification of Russia. 
Georgiy started from the East and turned his attention to the West. After 
his death, the conquest is continued by “his son Khan”. Next we have the 
Mongolian conquest of Western Russia and Hungary by Batu-Khan, 
known to us as the “great invasion of the Mongols and the Tartars” from 
school textbooks on history, also reflected as the conquest of Kiev by 
Yaroslav the Wise, Prince of Yaroslavl and the conquest of Kiev by Batu- 
Khan. 

According to Karamzin, “Yaroslav had entered Kiev together with his 
valiant army wiping sweat from his brow, according to the chronicle” 
([362]). The conquest of Kiev was anything but an easy feat, since 
Yaroslav (aka Batu-Khan) had been forced to crush the Polish army first. 

Let us return to Julian’s text and read it once again, this time utilising the 
more usual versions of the Russian names it mentions. We shall also 
replace the word Tartar with the word Mongol, since the text in question is 
entitled “the War with the Mongols”. We shall come up with the following: 


“The land the Mongols (= The Great Ones) originate from is known as Gothia. The 
first war with the Mongols started in the following manner. There was a chieftain 
named Georgiy in the land of Goths ... there was another chieftain named Vitovt in 
the land of the horsemen (the Horde) ... and yet another one, from River Bug, also 
named Georgiy, who had attacked Vitovt because of his riches, and defeated him. 
Vitovt had fled to Sultan Ornakh, who received him ... and hanged him ... the two 
sons of Vitovt ... returned to the abovementioned Georgiy, who had robbed them 
and their father earlier. This Georgiy had ... killed the elder son, having tied him 
to horses that tore him to pieces. The younger son fled to the other Georgiy, the 
Tartar chieftain as mentioned above, and implored him to bring the killer of his 


father justice... This was done, and after the victory ... the youth had asked 
Georgiy to launch a campaign against the Sultan Ornakh... Georgiy had been happy 
to oblige, and crushed the Sultan’s troops completely... And so, with many a 
glorious victory to his name, Georgiy, Lord ofthe Mongols ... had set forth against 
the Persians, having put them to complete rout and conquered their kingdom. This 
victory made him even bolder ... and so he started to wage wars against other 
kingdoms, plotting to conquer the whole world. He approached the land of the 
Horsemen and ... won over their entire land. The Mongols (= Great Ones) 
proceeded to move Westward, and it took them a year or slightly more than that to 
conquer five of the greatest pagan lands — Saxony, Bulgaria... Vedin, Moravia (the 
Czech kingdom) and Podolia, or the Ukraine, likewise the Mordovian kingdom ... 
the army is divided into four parts... One of them ... has approached Suzdal, 
another — the borders of the Ryazan region ... the third is on the Don river, 
opposite Castle Voronezh (Ovcheruch)... Georgiy, the first chieftain who had 
started the war, is dead; the Mongols are ruled by his son Khan (Ivan — Batu- 
Khan)”. 


What we have before us is an account of strife in Western Russia 
(Lithuania, Bug etc), which was used by the ruler of the Mongols, or the 
Great Ones (inhabitants of Velikorossiya, or Greater Russia) to his 
advantage. A war began; it ended with the unification of Russia under the 
rule of the Novgorod = Yaroslavl dynasty of Ivan Kalita = Batu-Khan. 
This unification was accompanied by the conquest of Kiev, the war with 
the Poles, the Persian and the Hungarian campaigns. 

These events are traditionally dated to the XIII century; we place them in 
the XIV century, considering the discovered centenarian chronological 
shift. Batu-Khan becomes superimposed over Ivan Kalita = Caliph, and 
Genghis-Khan — over his elder brother Georgiy. 


19. Amazons in the XVII century Russia. Russian 
women wearıng yashmaks 


Amazons are thought of as figmental creatures from the “ancient” Greek 
myths and nothing but (see fig. 4.5). Nevertheless, the Povest Vremennyh 
Let, for instance, mentions them as real characters, which might strike one 
as odd at first — indeed, where would the author of the chronicle learn of 
the amazons? However, there is nothing out of the ordinary here — as we 
have mentioned above, the Povest Vremennyh Let is of a relatively recent 
origin. As for mounted troops of female warriors — those did actually exist 
in Russia. For instance, it is known that mounted parties of armed women 
used to accompany the Czarinas of the Golden Horde as escort ([282], 
page 146). 
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Fig. 4.5. Drawing of Amazons from an “ancient” Greek vase allegedly dating from the V 
century B.C. (mounted and standing). Taken from [578], Book 1, page 23, illustration 
12. 


Amazingly enough, this Amazon convoy had existed at the court of the 
Muscovite kings until the early XVII century, and there are records of 
foreign travellers mentioning this custom. In 1602, for instance, John, 


Prince of Denmark and the fiancé of Princess Xenia Borisovna, visited 
Moscow. The scribe who had accompanied him tells us the following 
about the royal equipage of Czar Boris, his wife and his daughter Xenia: 


“All the maids were riding horses, just like males. They wore headdress of 
dazzling white lined with beige taffeta and decorated with ribbons of yellow silk, 
golden buttons and tassels falling over their shoulders. Their faces were covered 
by white yashmaks with nothing but the mouth in sight; they wore long dresses and 
yellow boots. They rode in pairs, each of them upon a white horse; there were 24 
of them altogether” ([282], pages 145-146). 


I. E. Zabelin cannot help from making the following comparison, which is 
indeed a very obvious one: “The ceremonial party of female riders — 
amazons of sorts, leads one to the assumption that this custom was 
borrowed from the queens of the Golden Horde” ([282], page 146). 

A propos, the fact that the customs of the Moscow court were 
“borrowed” from the Golden Horde is common knowledge; from the 
traditional point of view this seems very odd indeed — why would the 
Russian Great Princes adopt customs of a nation whose cultural level had 
been a great deal lower than that of the conquered Russia? Also — how 
could these savages from the dusty Mongolian steppes develop such 
complex ceremonial etiquette, if they were void of so much as basic 
literacy, as modern historians are assuring us? 

Our explanation is simple. The Great Princes of Russia didn’t borrow 
their customs from any savages; the matter is that the Golden Horde had 
been none other but the Russian state of the XIV-XV century with a capital 
in Kostroma or in Yaroslavl (aka Novgorod the Great). The Moscow 
Russia of the XVI century had been a direct successor of this state; the 
customs of Moscovia and the Golden Horde would naturally be very 
similar to each other. 

The luxurious map of Charles V and Ferdinand dating from the XVI 
century explicitly refers to Amazonia as to a Russian territory. Apparently, 
it had been located between Volga and Don, in the region of the Azov Sea 


and Tartaria, somewhat further to the South from the Volga-Don portage, 
qv in fig. 4.6. The map calls this land AMAZONVM, qv in figs. 4.7 and 
4.8. As we know, these lands have belonged to the Cossacks (also known 
as the Tartars) since times immemorial. 
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Fig. 4.6. A fragment of the map of Charles V and Ferdinand (XVI century). “Potentiss, 
Acinvictiss, Principibvset Dominis D, Carolo Qvinto et Ferdinando Sacri Romani Imp, 
Monarchis Semper Avgvstis Etc, Dicavit Caspar Vopelivs.” Taken from the antique 
map calendar entitled “Antique Maps. Alte Karten. 2000” Te Neues Verlag, Kempen, 


Fig. 4.7. A close-in ofthe above that indicates the existence ofa land called Amazonia 
in Russia, between the Azov Sea, the Volga and the Don. 


Fig. 4.8. The land of the Amazons in Russia, between Volga and Don, as represented on 
the map of Charles V and Ferdinand. 


The Cossack women, or Amazons, became reflected in a great many 
“ancient” literary works. This is what historians are telling us: 


“The Amazons have firmly settled in the ancient art and literature. We see them on 
countless Greek vases — mounted and battling against the Greeks... Archaeologists 


know about the armed women of the Scythians... Female warriors are also known 
... from the mediaeval history of the Alanians. However, the number of female 
burial mounds with weapons 1s the greatest in the areas that had once been 
populated by the Sauromatians and not the Scythians, reaching up to 20% of all 
burial mounds with weapons” ([792], page 86). 


Let us also pay attention to the following fact — the abovementioned 
yashmaks worn by Russian women as recently as in the XVII century. 
There is a similar custom in the Middle East that exists to this day. Could it 
have originated from the Golden Horde, or Russia? 

One should also bear in mind the similarity between some old Russian 
customs and the ones still alive in Iran, for instance — thus, the headdress 
of the Iranian women is worn in the exact same manner as they had once 
been worn in Russia; Iranians use samovars that are completely identical to 
their Russian counterparts, and so on, and so forth. 

Bear in mind that Iran (or Persia) had been an ulus of the “Mongolian” 
Empire for a long time; it is therefore possible that some other customs 
that are considered “purely Muslim” nowadays had once existed in the 
Orthodox Russia and possibly even originate thence. 


What mainstream historians say about the New 
Chronology? 


The New Chronology is a fringe theory regarded 


by the academic community as pseudohistory, ak 
which argues that the conventional chronology of M al 
Middle Eastern and European history is Ewa Fiction 


or Science? 


fundamentally flawed, and that events attributed to 
the civilizations of the Roman Empire, Ancient 
Greece and Ancient Egypt actually occurred during the Middle Ages, more 
than a thousand years later. The central concepts of the New Chronology 
are derived from the ideas of Russian scholar Nikolai Morozov (1854- 
1946), although work by French scholar Jean Hardouin (1646-1729) can 
be viewed as an earlier predecessor. However, the New Chronology is 
most commonly associated with Russian mathematician Anatoly Fomenko 
(b. 1945), although published works on the subject are actually a 
collaboration between Fomenko and several other mathematicians. The 
concept is most fully explained in History: Fiction or Science? book 
series, originally published in Russian. 

The New Chronology also contains a reconstruction, an alternative 
chronology, radically shorter than the standard historical timeline, because 
all ancient history is "folded" onto the Middle Ages. According to 
Fomenko's claims, the written history of humankind goes only as far back 
as AD 800, there is almost no information about events between AD 800- 
1000, and most known historical events took place in AD 1000-1500. 

The New Chronology is rejected by mainstream historians and is 
inconsistent with absolute and relative dating techniques used in the wider 
scholarly community. The majority of scientific commentators consider 
the New Chronology to be pseudoscientific. 


History of New Chronology 


The idea of chronologies that differ from the conventional chronology can 
be traced back to at least the early XVII century. Jean Hardouinthen 
suggested that many ancient historical documents were much younger than 
commonly believed to be. In 1685 he published a version of Pliny the 
Elder’s Natural History in which he claimed that most Greek and Roman 
texts had been forged by Benedictine monks. When later questioned on 
these results, Hardouin stated that he would reveal the monks’ reasons in a 
letter to be revealed only after his death. The executors of his estate were 
unable to find such a document among his posthumous papers. In the 
XVII century, Sir Isaac Newton, examining the current chronology of 
Ancient Greece, Ancient Egypt and the Ancient Near East, expressed 
discontent with prevailing theories and proposed one of his own, which, 
basing its study on Apollonius of Rhodes's Argonautica, changed the 
traditional dating of the Argonautic Expedition, the Trojan War, and the 
Founding of Rome. 

In 1887, Edwin Johnson expressed the opinion that early Christian 
history was largely invented or corrupted in the II and III centuries. 

In 1909, Otto Rank made note of duplications in literary history of a 
variety of cultures: 


*... almost all important civilized peoples have early woven myths around and 
glorified in poetry their heroes, mythical kings and princes, founders of religions, 
of dynasties, empires and cities—in short, their national heroes. Especially the 
history of their birth and of their early years is furnished with phantastic [sic] 
traits; the amazing similarity, nay literal identity, of those tales, even if they refer to 
different, completely independent peoples, sometimes geographically far removed 
from one another, is well known and has struck many an investigator." (Rank, Otto. 
Der Mythos von der Geburt des Helden.) 


Fomenko became interested in Morozov's theories in 1973. In 1980, 
together with a few colleagues from the mathematics department of 


Moscow State University, he published several articles on “new 
mathematical methods in history” in peer-reviewed journals. The articles 
stirred a lot of controversy, but ultimately Fomenko failed to win any 
respected historians to his side. By the early 1990s, Fomenko shifted his 
focus from trying to convince the scientific community via peer-reviewed 
publications to publishing books. Beam writes that Fomenko and his 
colleagues were discovered by the Soviet scientific press in the early 
1980s, leading to “a brief period of renown”; a contemporary review from 
the journal Questions of History complained, “Their constructions have 
nothing in common with Marxist historical science.” (Alex Beam. “A 
shorter history of civilization.” Boston Globe, 16 September 1991.) 

By 1996, his theory had grown to cover Russia, Turkey, China, Europe, 


and Egypt [Emp:1]. 


Fomenko’s claims 


According to New Chronology, the traditional chronology consists of four 
overlapping copies of the “true” chronology shifted back in time by 
significant intervals with some further revisions. Fomenko claims all 
events and characters conventionally dated earlier than XI century are 
fictional, and represent “phantom reflections” of actual Middle Ages 
events and characters, brought about by intentional or accidental 
misdatings of historical documents. Before the invention of printing, 
accounts of the same events by different eyewitnesses were sometimes 
retold several times before being written down, then often went through 
multiple rounds of translating and copyediting. Names were translated, 
mispronounced and misspelled to the point where they bore little 
resemblance to originals. 

According to Fomenko, this led early chronologists to believe or choose 
to believe that those accounts described different events and even different 
countries and time periods. Fomenko justifies this approach by the fact 
that, in many cases, the original documents are simply not available. 
Fomenko claims that all the history of the ancient world is known to us 


from manuscripts that date from the XV century to the XVIII century, but 
describe events that allegedly happened thousands of years before, the 
originals regrettably and conveniently lost. 

For example, the oldest extant manuscripts of monumental treatises on 
Ancient Roman and Greek history, such as Annals and Histories, are 
conventionally dated c. AD 1100, more than a full millennium after the 
events they describe, and they did not come to scholars’ attention until the 
XV century. According to Fomenko, the XV century is probably when 
these documents were first written. 

Central to Fomenko’s New Chronology is his claim of the existence of a 
vast Slav-Turk empire, which he called the “Russian Horde”, which he 
says played the dominant role in Eurasian history before the XVII century. 
The various peoples identified in ancient and medieval history, from the 
Scythians, Huns, Goths and Bulgars, through the Polyane, Duleby, 
Drevliane, Pechenegs, to in more recent times, the Cossacks, Ukrainians, 
and Belarusians, are nothing but elements of the single Russian Horde. For 
the New Chronologists, peoples such as the Ukrainians, Belarusians, 
Mongols, and others who assert their national independence from Russia, 
are suffering from a historical delusion. 

Fomenko claims that the most probable prototype of the historical Jesus 
was Andronikos I Komnenos (allegedly AD 1152 to 1185), the emperor of 
Byzantium, known for his failed reforms; his traits and deeds reflected in 
‘biographies’ of many real and imaginary persons (A. T. Fomenko, G. V. 
Nosovskiy. Czar of the Slavs (in Russian). St. Petersburg: Neva, 2004.). 
The historical Jesus is a composite figure and reflection of the Old 
Testament prophet Elisha (850-800 BC?), Pope Gregory VII (1020-1085), 
Saint Basil of Caesarea (330-379), and even Li Yuanhao (also known as 
Emperor Jingzong, or “Son of Heaven”, emperor of Western Xia, who 
reigned in 1032-1048), Euclides, Bacchus and Dionysius. Fomenko 
explains the seemingly vast differences in the biographies of these figures 
as resulting from difference in languages, points of view and time frame of 
the authors of said accounts and biographies. 


Fomenko also merges the cities and histories of Jerusalem, Rome and 
Troy into “New Rome” = Gospel Jerusalem (in the XII and XIII centuries) 
= Troy = Yoros Castle (A. T. Fomenko, G. V. Nosovskiy. Forgotten 
Jerusalem: Istanbul in the light of New Chronology (in Russian). 
Moscow: Astrel, AST, 2007). To the south of Yoros Castle is Joshua’s Hill 
which Fomenko alleges is the hill Calvary depicted in the Bible. 

Fomenko claims the Hagia Sophia is actually the biblical Temple of 
Solomon. He identifies Solomon as sultan Suleiman the Magnificent 
(1494-1566). He claims that historical Jesus may have been born in 1152 
and was crucified around AD 1185 on the hill overlooking the Bosphorus. 

On the other hand, according to Fomenko the word “Rome” is a 
placeholder and can signify any one of several different cities and 
kingdoms. He claims the “First Rome”, or “Ancient Rome”, or “Mizraim”, 
is an ancient Egyptian kingdom in the delta of the Nile with its capital in 
Alexandria. The second and most famous “New Rome” is Constantinople. 
The third “Rome” is constituted by three different cities: Constantinople 
(again), Rome in Italy, and Moscow. According to his claims, Rome in 
Italy was founded around AD 1380 by Aeneas, and Moscow as the third 
Rome was the capital of the great “Russian Horde.” Similarly, the word 
“Jerusalem” is actually a placeholder rather than a physical location and 
can refer to different cities at different times and the word “Israel” did not 
define a state, even not a territory, but people fighting for God, for 
example, French St. Louis and English Elizabeth called themselves the 
King/Queen of Israel. 

He claims that parallelism between John the Baptist, Jesus, and Old 
Testament prophets implies that the New Testament was written before the 
Old Testament. Fomenko claims that the Bible was being written until the 
Council of Trent (1545—1563), when the list of canonical books was 
established, and all apocryphal books were ordered to be destroyed. 
Fomenko also claims that Plato, Plotinus and Gemistus Pletho are one and 
the same person; according to him, some texts by or about Pletho were 
misdated and today believed to be texts by or about Plotinus or Plato. He 


claims similar duplicates Dionysius the Areopagite, Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and Dionysius Petavius. He claims Florence and the House of 
Medici bankrolled and played an important role in creation of the 
magnificent ‘Roman’ and ‘Greek’ past. 


Specific claims 


In volumes 1, 2, 3 and 4 of History: Fiction or Science?, Fomenko and 
his colleagues make numerous claims: 


e Historians and translators often “assign” different dates and locations 
to different accounts of the same historical events, creating multiple 
“phantom copies” of these events. These “phantom copies” are often 
misdated by centuries or even millennia and end up incorporated into 
conventional chronology. 


This chronology was largely manufactured by Joseph Justus Scaliger 
in Opus Novum de emendatione temporum (1583) and Thesaurum 
temporum (1606), and represents a vast array of dates produced 
without any justification whatsoever, containing the repeating 
sequences of dates with shifts equal to multiples of the major 
cabbalistic numbers 333 and 360. The Jesuit Dionysius Petavius 
completed this chronology in De Doctrina Temporum, 1627 (v.1) and 
1632 (v.2). 

Archaeological dating, dendrochronological dating, paleographical 
dating, numismatic dating, carbon dating, and other methods of dating 
of ancient sources and artifacts known today are erroneous, non-exact 
or dependent on traditional chronology. 


e No single document in existence can be reliably dated earlier than the 
XI century. Most “ancient” artifacts may find other than consensual 
explanation. 


Histories of Ancient Rome, Greece and Egypt were crafted during the 
Renaissance by humanists and clergy - mostly on the basis of 
documents of their own making. 


The Old Testament represents a rendition of events of the XIV to XVI 
centuries AD in Europe and Byzantium, containing “prophecies” about 
“future” events related in the New Testament, a rendition of events of 
AD 1152 to 1185. 

The history of religions runs as follows: the pre-Christian period 
(before the XI century and the birth of Jesus), Bacchic Christianity (XI 
and XII centuries, before and after the life of Jesus), Christianity (XII 
to XVI centuries) and its subsequent mutations into Orthodox 
Christianity, Catholicism, Judaism, and Islam. 

The Almagest of Claudius Ptolemy, traditionally dated to around AD 
150 and considered the cornerstone of classical history, was compiled 
in XVI and XVII centuries from astronomical data of the IX to XVI 
centuries. 


37 complete Egyptian horoscopes found in Denderah, Esna, and other 
temples have unique valid astronomical solutions with dates ranging 
from AD 1000 and up to as late as AD 1700. 

The Book of Revelation, as we know it, contains a horoscope, dated 
to 25 September - 10 October 1486, compiled by cabbalistJohannes 
Reuchlin. 


The horoscopes found in Sumerian/Babylonian tablets do not contain 
sufficient astronomical data; consequently, they have solutions every 
30—50 years on the time axis and are therefore useless for purposes of 
dating. 

The Chinese tables of eclipses are useless for dating, as they contain 
too many eclipses that did not take place astronomically. Chinese 
tables of comets, even if true, cannot be used for dating. 

All major inventions like powder and guns, paper and print occurred 
in Europe in the period between the X and the XVI centuries. 
Ancient Roman and Greek statues, showing perfect command of the 
human anatomy, are fakes crafted in the Renaissance, when artists 
attained such command for the first time. 


e There was no such thing as the Tartar and Mongol invasion followed 
by over two centuries of yoke and slavery, because the so-called 
“Tartars and Mongols” were the actual ancestors of the modern 
Russians, living in a bilingual state with Turkic spoken as freely as 
Russian. So, Russia and Turkey once formed parts of the same 
empire. This ancient Russian state was governed by a double structure 
of civil and military authorities and the hordes were actually 
professional armies with a tradition of lifelong conscription (the 
recruitment being the so-called “blood tax”). The Mongol “invasions” 
were punitive operations against the regions of the empire that 
attempted tax evasion. Tamerlane was probably a Russian warlord. 


Official Russian history is a blatant forgery concocted by a host of 
German scholars brought to Russia to legitimize the 
usurpingRomanov dynasty (1613-1917). 

e Moscow was founded as late as the mid-XIV century. The battle of 
Kulikovo took place in Moscow. 


The tsar Ivan the Terrible represents a collation of no fewer than four 
rulers, representing two rival dynasties: the legitimate Godunov rulers 
and the ambitious Romanov upstarts. 

English history of AD 640-1040 and Byzantine history of AD 378-830 
are reflections of the same late-medieval original. 


Fomenko’s methods 


Statistical correlation of texts 


One of Fomenko’s simplest methods is statistical correlation of texts. His 
basic assumption is that a text which describes a sequence of events will 
devote more space to more important events (for example, a period of war 
or an unrest will have much more space devoted to than a period of 
peaceful, non-eventful years), and that this irregularity will remain visible 
in other descriptions of the period. For each analysed text, a function is 


devised which maps each year mentioned in the text with the number of 
pages (lines, letters) devoted in the text to its description (which could be 
zero). The function of the two texts are then compared. (CAhronl, pp. 187— 
194.) 

For example, Fomenko compares the contemporary history of Rome 
written by Titus Livius with a modern history of Rome written by Russian 
historian V. S. Sergeev, calculating that the two have high correlation, and 
thus that they describe the same period of history, which is undisputed. 
(Chronl, pp. 194—196.) He also compares modern texts, which describe 
different periods, and calculates low correlation, as expected. (Chron, pp. 
194—196.) However, when he compares, for example, the ancient history 
of Rome and the medieval history of Rome, he calculates a high 
correlation, and concludes that ancient history of Rome is a copy of 
medieval history of Rome, thus clashing with mainstream accounts. 


Statistical correlation of dynasties 


In a somewhat similar manner, Fomenko compares two dynasties of rulers 
using statistical methods. First, he creates a database of rulers, containing 
relevant information on each of them. Then, he creates “survey codes" for 
each pair of the rulers, which contain a number which describes degree of 
the match of each considered property of two rulers. For example, one of 
the properties is the way of death: if two rulers were both poisoned, they 
get value of +1 in their property of the way of death; if one ruler was 
poisoned and another killed in combat, they get -1; and if one was 
poisoned, and another died of illness, they get 0 (Fomenko claims there is 
possibility that chroniclers were not impartial and that different 
descriptions nonetheless describe the same person). An important property 
is the length of the rule. (Chron1, pp. 215—223.) 


Justinian II 10 11 Zedekiah 


Heraclonas 1 1 Jeconiah 


Constantine IV 17 11 Jehoiakim 


Constantine III 1 


Constans Il 26 31 Josiah 


47 Justin | + Justinian | Manasseh 50 


29 Hezekiah 


Anastasius! 27 


16 Ahaz 


16 Jotham 


49 Theodosius Il + Marcian 


Arcadius 13 


Theodosius! 16 


45 Basil of Caesarea 


Licinius 16 17 Rehoboam 


Sample Fomenko parallelism. 


Fomenko lists a number of pairs of unrelated dynasties — for example, 
dynasties of kings of Israeland emperors of late Western Roman Empire 
(AD 300-476) — and claims that this method demonstrates correlations 
between their reigns. (Graphs which show just the length of the rule in the 
two dynasties are the most widely known; however, Fomenko’s 
conclusions are also based on other parameters, as described above.) He 
also claims that the regnal history from the XVII to XX centuries never 
shows correlation of “dynastic flows” with each other, therefore Fomenko 


insists history was multiplied and outstretched into imaginary antiquity to 
justify this or other “royal” pretensions. 

Fomenko uses for the demonstration of correlation between the reigns 
exclusively the data from the Chronological Tables of J. Blair (Moscow, 
1808-1809). Fomenko says that Blair’s tables are all the more valuable to 
us since they were compiled in an epoch adjacent to the time of Scaligerian 
chronology. According to Fomenko these tables contain clearer signs of 
“Scaligerite activity" which were subsequently buried under layers of paint 
and plaster by historians of the XIX and XX centuries. 


Astronomical evidence 


Fomenko examines astronomical events described in ancient texts and 
claims that the chronology is actually medieval. For example: 


e He says the mysterious drop in the value of the lunar acceleration 
parameter D" (*a linear combination of the [angular] accelerations of 
the Earth and Moon") between the years AD 700—1300, which the 
American astronomer Robert Newton had explained in terms of “non- 
gravitational" (1.e., tidal) forces. By eliminating those anomalous early 
eclipses the New Chronology produces a constant value of D" 
beginning around AD 1000. (Chron, pp. pp.93-94, 105-6.) 

He associates initially the Star of Bethlehem with the AD 1140 (+20) 
supernova (now Crab Nebula) and the Crucifixion Eclipse with the 
total solar eclipse of AD 1170 (+20). He also believes that Crab Nebula 
supernova could not have exploded in AD 1054, but probably in AD 
1153. He connects it with total eclipse of AD 1186. Moreover he holds 
in strong doubt the veracity of ancient Chinese astronomical data. 


He argues that the star catalog in the Almagest, ascribed to the 
Hellenistic astronomer Claudius Ptolemy, was compiled in the XV to 
XVI centuries AD. With this objective in sight he develops new 
methods of dating old stellar catalogues and claims that the Almagest 
is based on data collected between AD 600 and 1300, whereby the 


telluric obliquity is well taken into account. 


e He refines and completes Morozov’s analysis of some ancient 
horoscopes, most notably, the so-called Dendera Zodiacs—two 
horoscopes drawn on the ceiling of the temple of Hathor—and comes 
to the conclusion that they correspond to either the XI or the XIII 
century AD. Moreover, in his History: Fiction or Science? series 
finale, he makes computer-aided dating of all 37 Egyptian horoscopes 
that contain sufficient astronomical data, and claims they all fit into XI 
to XIX century timeframe. Traditional history usually either interprets 
these horoscopes as belonging to the I century BC or suggests that 
they weren’t meant to match any date at all. 


In his final analysis of an eclipse triad described by the ancient Greek 
Thucydides in History of the Peloponnesian War, Fomenko dates the 
eclipses to AD 1039, 1046 and 1057. Because of the layered structure 
of the manuscript, he claims that Thucydides actually lived in 
medieval times and in describing the Peloponnesian War between the 
Spartans and Athenians he was actually describing the conflict 
between the medieval Navarrans and Catalans in Spain from AD 1374 
to 1387. 


e Fomenko claims that the abundance of dated astronomical records in 
cuneiform texts from Mesopotamia is of little use for dating of events, 
as the astronomical phenomena they describe recur cyclically every 
30—40 years. 


Rejection of common dating methods 


On archaeological dating methods, Fomenko claims: 


“Archaeological, dendrochronological, paleographical and carbon methods of 
dating of ancient sources and artifacts are both non-exact and contradictory, 
therefore there is not a single piece of firm written evidence or artifact that could 
be reliably and independently dated earlier than the XI century." (Chron1.) 


Dendrochronology is rejected with a claim that, for dating of objects much 
older than the oldest still living trees, it isn’t an absolute, but arelative 
dating method, and thus dependent on traditional chronology. Fomenko 
specifically points to a break of dendrochronological scales around AD 
1000. 

Fomenko also cites a number of cases where carbon dating of a series 
of objects of known age gave significantly different dates. He also alleges 
undue cooperation between physicists and archaeologists in obtaining the 
dates, since most radiocarbon dating labs only accept samples with an age 
estimate suggested by historians or archaeologists. Fomenko also claims 
that carbon dating over the range of AD 1 to 2000 is inaccurate because it 
has too many sources of error that are either guessed at or completely 
ignored, and that calibration is done with a statistically meaningless 
number of samples. Consequently, Fomenko concludes that carbon dating 
is not accurate enough to be used on historical scale. 

Fomenko rejects numismatic dating as circular, being based on the 
traditional chronology, and points to cases of similar coins being minted in 
distant periods, unexplained long periods with no coins minted and cases 
of mismatch of numismatic dating with historical accounts. (Chron, pp. 
90-92.) 

He fully agrees with absolute dating methods for clay tablets or coins 
like thermoluminescence dating, optically stimulated luminescence dating, 
archaeomagnetic, metallographic dating, but claims that their precision 
does not allow for comprehensive pinpointing on the time axis either. 

Fomenko also condemns the common archaeological practice of 
submitting samples for dating accompanied with an estimate of the 
expected age. He claims that convergence of uncertainty in archaeological 
dating methods proves strictly nothing per se. Even if the sum S of 
probabilities of the veracity of event produced by N dating methods 
exceeds 1.00 it does not mean that the event has taken place with 100% 
probability. 


Reception 


Fomenko’s historical ideas have been universally rejected by mainstream 
scholars, who brand them as pseudoscience, but were popularized by 
former world chess champion Garry Kasparov. Billington writes that the 
theory “might have quietly blown away in the wind tunnels of academia” 
if not for Kasparov’s writing in support of it in the magazine Ogoniok. 
Kasparov met Fomenko during the 1990s, and found that Fomenko’s 
conclusions concerning certain subjects were identical to his own 
regarding the popular view (which is not the view of academics) that art 
and culture died during the Dark Ages and were not revived until the 
Renaissance. Kasparov also felt it illogical that the Romans and the Greeks 
living under the banner of Byzantium could fail to use the mounds of 
scientific knowledge left them by Ancient Greece and Rome, especially 
when it was of urgent military use. However, Kasparov does not support 
the reconstruction part of the New Chronology. Russian critics tended to 
see Fomenko’s New Chronology as “an embarrassment and a potent 
symbol of the depths to which the Russian academy and society have 
generally sunk ... since the fall of Communism.” Western critics see his 
views as part of a renewed Russian imperial ideology, “keeping alive an 
imperial consciousness and secular messianism in Russia.” 

In 2004 Anatoly Fomenko with his coauthor Gleb Nosovsky were 
awarded for their books on “New Chronology” the anti-prize of the 
Moscow International Book Fair called *Abzatz" (literally ‘paragraph’, a 
euphemism for a vulgar Russian word meaning disaster or fiasco) in the 
category “Esteemed nonsense” (“Pochotnaya bezgramota”) awarded for 
the worst book published in Russia. 

Critics have accused Fomenko of altering the data to improve the fit 
with his ideas and have noted that he violates a key rule of statistics by 
selecting matches from the historical record which support his chronology, 
while ignoring those which do not, creating artificial, better-than-chance 
correlations, and that these practices undermine Fomenko’s statistical 


arguments. The new chronology was given a comprehensive critical 
analysis in around table on “The ‘Myths’ of New Chronology” chaired by 
the dean of the department of history of Moscow State University in 
December 1999. One of the participants in that round table, the 
distinguished Russian archaeologist, Valentin Yanin, compared 
Fomenko’s work to “the sleight of hand trickery of a David Copperfield.” 
Linguist Andrey Zaliznyak argued that by using the Fomenko’s approaches 
one can “prove” any historical correspondence, for example, between 
Ancient Egyptian pharaohs and French kings. 

James Billington, formerly professor of Russian history at Harvard and 
Princeton and currently the Librarian of Congress placed Fomenko’s work 
within the context of the political movement of Eurasianism, which sought 
to tie Russian history closely to that of its Asian neighbors. Billington 
describes Fomenko as ascribing the belief in past hostility between Russia 
and the Mongols to the influence of Western historians. Thus, by 
Fomenko’s chronology, “Russia and Turkey are parts of a previously 
single empire.” A French reviewer of Billington’s book noted approvingly 
his concern with the phantasmagorical conceptions of Fomenko about the 
global “new chronology.” 

H.G. van Bueren, professor emeritus of astronomy at the University of 
Utrecht, concluded his scathing review of Fomenko’s work on the 
application of mathematics and astronomy to historical data as follows: 


“It is surprising, to say the least, that a well-known (Dutch) publisher could 
produce an expensive book of such doubtful intellectual value, of which the only 
good word that can be said is that it contains an enormous amount of factual 
historical material, untidily ordered, true; badly written, yes; mixed-up with 
conjectural nonsense, sure; but still, much useful stuff. For the rest of the book is 
absolutely worthless. It reminds one of the early Soviet attempts to produce 
tendentious science (Lysenko!), of polywater, of cold fusion, and of modern 
creationism. In brief: a useless and misleading book." (H. G. van Bueren, 
Mathematics and Logic.) 


Convergence of methods in archaeological dating 


While Fomenko rejects commonly accepted dating methods, 
archaeologists, conservators and other scientists make extensive use of 
such techniques which have been rigorously examined and refined during 
decades of use. 

In the specific case of dendrochronology, Fomenko claims that this fails 
as an absolute dating method because of gaps in the record. However, 
independent dendrochronological sequences beginning with living trees 
from various parts of North America and Europe extend back 12,400 years 
into the past. Furthermore, the mutual consistency of these independent 
dendrochronological sequences has been confirmed by comparing their 
radiocarbon and dendrochronological ages. These and other data have 
provided a calibration curve for radiocarbon dating whose internal error 
does not exceed +163 years over the entire 26,000 years of the curve. 

In fact, archaeologists have developed a fully anchored 
dendrochronology series going back past 10,000 BCE. “The absolutely 
dated tree-ring chronology now extends back to 12,410 cal BP (10,461 
BC).” 


Misuse of historical sources and forced pattern matching 


Critics of Fomenko’s theory claim that his use of historical sources is 
highly selective and ignores the basic principles of sound historical 
scholarship. 


“Fomenko ... provides no fair-minded review of the historical literature about a 
topic with which he deals, quotes only those sources that serve his purposes, uses 
evidence in ways that seem strange to professionally-trained historians and asserts 
the wildest speculation as if it has the same status as the information common to the 
conventional historical literature.” 


They also note that his method of statistically correlating of texts is very 
rough, because it does not take into account the many possible sources of 
variation in length outside of “importance.” They maintain that differences 


in language, style, and scope, as well as the frequently differing views and 
focuses of historians, which are manifested in a different notion of 
“important events”, make quantifying historical writings a dubious 
proposition at best. What’s more, Fomenko’s critics allege that the 
parallelisms he reports are often derived by alleged forcing by Fomenko of 
the data — rearranging, merging, and removing monarchs as needed to fit 
the pattern. 

For example, on the one hand Fomenko asserts that the vast majority of 
ancient sources are either irreparably distorted duplicate accounts of the 
same events or later forgeries. In his identification of Jesus with Pope 
Gregory VII (Chron2, p. 51) he ignores the otherwise vast dissimilarities 
between their reported lives and focuses on the similarity of their 
appointment to religious office by baptism. (The evangelical Jesus is 
traditionally believed to have lived for 33 years, and he was an adult at the 
time of his encounter with John the Baptist. In contrast, according to the 
available primary sources, Pope Gregory VII lived for at least 60 years and 
was born 8 years after the death of Fomenko’s John-the-Baptist equivalent 
John Crescentius.) 

Critics allege that many of the supposed correlations of regnal durations 
are the product of the selective parsing and blending of the dates, events, 
and individuals mentioned in the original text. Another point raised by 
critics is that Fomenko does not explain his altering the data (changing the 
order of rulers, dropping rulers, combining rulers, treating interregna as 
rulers, switching between theologians and emperors, etc.) preventing a 
duplication of the effort and effectively making this whole theory an ad 
hoc hypothesis. 


Selectivity in reference to astronomical phenomena 


Critics point out that Fomenko’s discussion of astronomical phenomena 
tends to be selective, choosing isolated examples that support the New 
Chronology and ignoring the large bodies of data that provide statistically 
supported evidence for the conventional dating. For his dating of the 


Almagest star catalog, Fomenko arbitrarily selected eight stars from the 
more than 1000 stars in the catalog, one of which (Arcturus) has a large 
systematic error. This star has a dominant effect on Fomenko’s dating. 
Statistical analysis using the same method for all “fast” stars points to the 
antiquity of the Almagest star catalog. Rawlins points out further that 
Fomenko’s statistical analysis got the wrong date for the Almagest because 
he took as constant Earth’s obliquity when it is a variable that changes at a 
very slow, but known, rate. 

Fomenko’s studies ignore the abundance of dated astronomical records 
in cuneiform texts from Mesopotamia. Among these texts is a series of 
Babylonian astronomical diaries, which records precise astronomical 
observations of the Moon and planets, often dated in terms of the reigns of 
known historical figures extending back to the VI century BCE. 
Astronomical retrocalculations for all these moving objects allow us to 
date these observations, and consequently the rulers’ reigns, to within a 
single day. The observations are sufficiently redundant that only a small 
portion of them are sufficient to date a text to a unique year in the period 
750 BCE to 100 CE. The dates obtained agree with the accepted 
chronology. In addition, F. R. Stephenson has demonstrated through a 
systematic study of a large number of Babylonian, Ancient and Medieval 
European, and Chinese records of eclipse observations that they can be 
dated consistently with conventional chronology at least as far back as 600 
BCE. In contrast to Fomenko’s missing centuries, Stephenson’s studies of 
eclipse observations find an accumulated uncertainty in the timing of the 
rotation of the earth of 420 seconds at 400 BCE, and only 80 seconds at 
1000 CE. 


Magnitude and consistency of conspiracy theory 


Fomenko claims that world history prior to 1600 was deliberately falsified 
for political reasons. The consequences of this conspiracy theory are 
twofold. Documents that conflict with New Chronology are said to have 
been edited or fabricated by conspirators (mostly Western European 


historians and humanists of late XVI to XVII centuries). The lack of 
documents directly supporting New Chronology and conflicting traditional 
history is said to be thanks to the majority of such documents being 
destroyed by the same conspirators. 

Consequently, there are many thousands of documents that are 
considered authentic in traditional history, but not in New Chronology. 
Fomenko often uses “falsified” documents, which he dismisses in other 
contexts, to prove a point. For example, he analyzes the Tartar Relation 
and arrives at the conclusion that Mongolian capital of Karakorum was 
located in Central Russia (equated with present-day Yaroslavl). However, 
the Tartar Relation makes several statements that are at odds with New 
Chronology (such as that Batu Khan and Russian duke Yaroslav are two 
distinct people). Those are said by Fomenko to have been introduced into 
the original text by later editors. 

Many of the rulers that Fomenko claims are medieval doppelgangers 
moved in the imaginary past have left behind vast numbers of coins. 
Numismatists have made innumerable identifications of coins to rulers 
known from ancient sources. For instance, several Roman emperors 
issued coinage featuring at least three of their names, consistent with those 
found in written sources, and there are frequent examples of joint coinage 
between known royal family members, as well as overstrikes by kings 
who were known enemies. 

Ancient coins in Greek and Latin are unearthed to this day in vast 
quantities from Britain to India. For Fomenko’s theories to be correct, this 
could only be explained by counterfeit on a very grand and consistent 
scale, as well as a complete dismissal of all numismatic analyses of hoard 
findings, coin styles etc. 


Popularity in forums and amongst Russian imperialists 


Despite criticism, Fomenko has published and sold over one million 
copies of his books in his native Russia. Many internet forums have 
appeared which aim to supplement his work with additional amateur 


research. His critics have suggested that Fomenko’s version of history 
appealed to the Russian reading public by keeping alive an imperial 
consciousness to replace their disillusionment with the failures of 
Communism and post-Communist corporate oligarchies. 

Alexander Zinoviev called the New Chronology “one of the major 
scientific breakthroughs of the XX century.” 


(Wikipedia text retrieved on 2nd August, 2015) 


Afterword from the publisher 


Dr. Fomenko et al as scientists are ready to recognize their mistakes, to 
repent and to retract on the condition that: 


e radiocarbon dating methods pass the black box tests, or 
e astronomy refutes their results on ancient eclipses, or 


e US astrophysicist Robert Newton was proved wrong to accuse 
Ptolemy of his crime. 


At present, historians do not, can not, and will not comply. The 
radiocarbon dating labs run their very costly tests only if the sample to be 
dated is accompanied with an idea of age pronounced by historians on 
basis of ... subjective ... mmm ... gutfeeling ... and the history books 
they have been writing for the last 400 years. Radiocarbon labs politely bill 
for their fiddling and finetuning to get the dates “to order” of historians. 
Circulus vitiosus is perfect. 


Overview of the seven-volume print edition 


History: Fiction or Science? 
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Chronology 1 
A. T. Fomenko 
Introducing the problem. 
A criticism of the Scaligerian chronology. 
Dating methods as offered by mathematical statistics. 
Eclipses and zodiacs. 


Chronology 2 
A. T. Fomenko 
The dynastic parallelism method. 
Rome. Troy. Greece. The Bible. 
Chronological shifts. 


Chronology 3 
A. T. Fomenko, T. N. Fomenko, V. V. Kalashnikov, G. V. Nosovskiy 
Astronomical methods as applied to chronology. 
Ptolemy's Almagest. Tycho Brahe. Copernicus. 
The Egyptian zodiacs. 


Chronology 4 
A. T. Fomenko, G. V. Nosovskiy 
Russia. Britain. Byzantium. Rome. 


Chronology 5 
A. T. Fomenko, G. V. Nosovskiy 
Russia = Horde. Ottomans = Atamans. 
Europe. China. Japan. 
The Etruscans. Egypt. Scandinavia. 


Chronology 6 
A. T. Fomenko, G. V. Nosovskiy 
The Horde-Ataman Empire. 
The Bible. The Reformation. 
America. Passover and the calendar. 


Chronology 7 
A. T. Fomenko, G. V. Nosovskiy 
A reconstruction of global history. 
The Khans of Novgorod = The Habsburgs. 
Miscellaneous information. 
The legacy of the Great Empire in the history and culture of Eurasia and 
America. 


This seven-volume edition is based on a number of our books that came 
out over the last couple of years and were concerned with the subject in 

question. All this gigantic body of material was revised and categorized; 

finally, its current form does not contain any of the repetitions that are 


inevitable in the publication of separate books. All of this resulted in the 
inclusion of a great number of additional material in the current edition — 
including previously unpublished data. The reader shall find a systematic 
rendition of detailed criticisms of the consensual (Scaligerian) chronology, 
the descriptions of the methods offered by mathematical statistics and 
natural sciences that the authors have discovered and researched, as well 
as the new hypothetical reconstruction of global history up until the XVIII 
century. Our previous books on the subject of chronology were created in 
the period of naissance and rather turbulent infancy of the new paradigm, 
full of complications and involved issues, which often resulted in the 
formulation of multi-optional hypotheses. The present edition pioneers in 
formulating a consecutive unified concept of the reconstruction of ancient 
history — one that apparently is supported by a truly immense body of 
evidence. Nevertheless, it is understandable that its elements may 
occasionally be in need of revision or elaboration. 

A. T. Fomenko 
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We have to point out that the publication of our books on the New 
Chronology has influenced a number of authors and their works where the 
new chronological concepts are discussed or developed. Some of these 
are: L. I. Bocharov, N. N. Yefimov, I. M. Chachukh, and I. Y. Chernyshov 
([93]), Jordan Tabov ([827], [828]), A. Goutz ([220]), M. M. Postnikov 
([680]), V. A. Nikerov ([579:1]), Heribert Illig ([1208]), Christian Blóss 


and Hans-Ulrich Niemitz ([ 1038], [1039]), Gunnar Heinsohn ([1185]), 
Gunnar Heinsohn and Heribert Illig ([1186]), Uwe Topper ([ 1462], 
[1463]). 

Our research attracted sufficient attention to chronological issues for the 
Muscovite publishing house Kraft to print a new edition of the 
fundamental work of N. A. Morozov titled Christ, first published in 1924- 
1932. 
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